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Daytime TV: 
Facts and figures on the 


networks’ big drive 

















BEN DUFFY 
“..and so is the price 
o} guessing wrong 


(See page 46) 



















Busiest Beaver in 


Cleveland Television... 


Downtown Studio D, 
Playhouse Square, 
Cleveland 
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For nearly four years, WXEL has been 
growing and building—growing in audience and 
influence, and building facilities to 


Studios, Transmitter keep pace with that growth! 


Facilities, Parma, Ohio. 
Dotted line encloses 


ectgindl glans, on b wue exp Today those facilities are unmatched and WXEL 


now presents the Cleveland area’s top television 
personalities in the market's best-integrated 
local programming, performing an outstanding 
selling job for a blue-ribbon list of 

Greater Cleveland sponsors. This, of course, 

is in addition to its newly strengthened 

network programming, representing both 

ABC and Dumont. 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 


channel 9 





























CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR... 


but your Gift Subscription to 
Television Age 
will keep reminding TV friends and business ass 
ciates of your good wishes 13 times during 1954! 


Share with them the complete, informative coverage « 
everything significant in TV business that ov/y the read 
ing Of TELEVISION AGI affords. List your Gift Subscrip 


tions here. Enclose check for total, or we'll bill you late: 
FOLD HERE 


Television Age, i44 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 


Please enter Gift Subse ri ption( 5) to Television Age for the following 
One year ($6) (SAVE: Twe or more gift subscriptions $4 each) 
payment enclosed bill me later. 
ESS 
ZO } 
MC} 
RESS 
ZONI STATI 
FOLD HERE 
SURE ... we'll send a gift card before Christmas, giving your special messag 


and your name as donor of the Gift Subscription. Just mark here what you want 


us TO Say: 
GIFT CARD TO SA\ 
MY NAME, TO BE SIGNED 


MY ADDRESS..... 
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REMINDERS BEFORE SEALING 

° ach address clear complete, correct! 

e Have you included your own name. address signature? 

e Did you enclose Che or Money Order for th proper amount? 
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More 
Coverage ! 





NOW IN OPERATION .. . new 


600 ft. tower 
.+. power increase from 19 kw 
to 31 kw 


+.+Primary area now includes 
Flint, Saginaw, Jackson and 
Battle Creek. 


More 
Power ! 





+.mew service area includes 
Bay City, Ann Arbor, Kala- 
mazoo and Grand Rapids. 





Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Bay City 
Ann Arbor 












Jackson 
Flint 
Battle Creek 





Jackson 






Flint Saginaw 

Battle Creek Lansing - 
Saginaw 

Lansing 
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H-R Representatives 
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Join the parade to 
WTVI for greater 

sales in Greater 

St. Louis. The accounts 
listed on the opposite 


page are placed by the 


following nationally 


known agencies: 


Ted Bates 

B. B. D. & O. 
Beaumont & Hohman 
Biow 

D. P. Brother 

Leo Burnett 
Campbell-Ewald 

Cecil & Presbrey 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
D‘Arcy 

William Esty 

Foote, Cone & Belding 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Gardner 

Grant Advertising 
Kudner 

Lennen & Newell 
Fletcher D. Richards 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Russel M. Seeds 
Sherman & Marquette 
Ss. S$. C. & B. 

J. Walter Thompson 
Warwick & Legler 
William Weintraub 
Weiss & Geller 

Young & Rubicam 


And more than 20 
local St. Louis 
Advertising Agenci 
Join the parade by 
calling WEED today! 


for greater sales 


WIVI 
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in Greater St. Louis 











Letter from the Publisher 


International Appeal 


The other day we received a letter which began as follows: “Nous 
vous prions de noter notre souscription a deux abonnements d’un an, pour 
1953, a la revue TELEVISION AGE.” The letter came from Ateliers de Con- 
structions Electriques de Charleroi, Belgium. 

Even with our small and slightly fractured knowledge of French we 
knew right off we had another subscription from another area outside the 
province of the local Fcc. 

Actually, we’ve had a surprising number of such communications 
since we started. It’s indicative of the global interest in television. We 
checked and found that, to date, TELEVISION AGE has received subscription 
requests from eleven foreign countries: Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, 
Japan. 

The greatest group of foreign readers are in England where the con- 
troversy over commercial television has stirred particular interest in 
American tv. 

But in spite of this world-wide distribution the great bulk of our 
8,500 copies, we are pleased to report, are still being distributed in the 
good old u.s.a. 


Meet Mr. Martin 


David Stone Martin, who does the front covers for TELEVISION AGE, 
is known in the trade as an “artist’s artist.” Self taught, he has developed 
a technique of pen and ink portraitures instantly identifiable over his 
signature “psM.” Along with the celebrated Ben Shahn, he is considered 
the major impetus behind the great current trend in advertising art 
(toward interpretative rather than mere utility use of lines). He has won 
several art awards, the last from the New York Art Directors Club. Now, 
with clients like Abbott Laboratories, Union Carbide, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Colliers, David is in everything from tv telops to maga- 
zine illustrations. 

Born and reared in Chicago, he now lives and works (from 7 a.m. to 
1 p.m.) in Roosevelt, N. J., where he is not bothered by New York 
distractions. 


Success Secret 


The BBD&O story on page 46 emphasizes the importance of good 
media relations. Over the years BBD&O has enjoyed a fine working rela- 
tionship with tv and radio. Frank Silvernail is practically the dean of the 
timebuyers. Everyone in the business knows the Scanlan sisters. Tucker 
Scott is regarded as a buyer who knows his business. BBD&O has made a 
point of sending its buyers to NARTB conventions and, in general, working 
closely with the industry on over-all problems. The story on the agency 
gives you “the inside picture.” 


Cordially, 














National advertisers are joining the parade to WT Vij 


for greater sales in the Greater St. Louis area. 


These blue chip accounts are using WT WI to 
cover the nation’s 9th market: 





National Accounts of WTVI-Channel?54icovering the Greater St. Louis“area. 


Admiral Corporation 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Chicle Company 
American Machine & Foundry 
American Tobacco Company 
Anheuser-Busch 

Arvin Industries 

Bauer & Black 

Benson & Hedges 

Carter Products 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler Corporation 
Commercial Solvents 
DuMont 

Du Pont 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Ford Motor Company 
General Motors 


Helene Curtis 


And over 50 local advertisers — 


Many of the area’s leading firms, such as: 


Bank of St. Louis 

Bonnee Beef 

Brooks Catsup 

The May Co. Department Stores 


International Silver Co. 
Jacques Kreisler 

P. Lorillard Tobacco Co. 
Monsanto Chemical 
Motorola 

Nestle’s Chocolate 
Oldsmobile Motors 

Pfaff Sewing Machine 
Revion Products 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Schick Electric Shavers 
Scot Tissues 

Serutan 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Simmons Company 
Stanback 

Sylvania Electric Company 
Welch’s Wines 


Westinghouse 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Arthur Murray 
Old Judge Coffee 


Union Electric Co. of Mo. 


Join the parade by calling WEED today! 


WTVI 


DuMont and CBS Programs in St. Louis 
Business Offices — 1939 Boatmens Bank Building, St. Louis 2, Mo., GEneva 5454 


Studio & Transmitter — Belleville, Ill. 
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Branham offices representing Television Stations 






























































































































































































































































KJEO-TV, Fresno, California 
WHYN-TV, Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 
KOB-TV, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WEWS, Cleveland, Ohio 

WMCT, Memphis, Tennessee 
KFDA-TV, Amarillo, Texas 

KRLD-TV, Dallas, Texas 

KROD-TV, El Paso, Texas 

KMO-TV, Tacoma, Washington 











Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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DAYTIME DRIVE 


The networks are moving rapidly into the 
lucrative pre-dark period 


COLOR BY CHRISTMAS 


That’s the way the timetable shapes up 
as developments come thick and fast 


FOOTBALL OFFENSIVE: AIR VS. GROUND 


The ncaa’s control of telecasts is 
called “off sides” 
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An expert analyzes the relative importance 
of antenna height, power and site 


SARRA 
Here’s how a photography pioneer 
capitalizes on television 
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A crack media department sparks BBD&O’S 
rise to the top of the agency ladder 


TIMEBUYERS 
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people in Chicago 
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Moran Auto Co.: Full Tv Sales Ahead: 52 
Sheaffer Pen Co.: To the Point: 65 
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Report to the readers 


The November line-up 


Tele-trends 55 Set Count 


The shape of the future 


Market-by-market figures 


Tele-scope 59 Critics Panel 


What's ahead behind the scenes 


The Ray Bolger show 


Newsfront 71 In the Picture 


The way it happened 


Portraits of people in the news 


Washington Memo 74 In Camera 


The new Fcc 


The lighter side 














IVE TINDER 
. “4 Pet “PAM 


Their glamorous guests 
spark the sales 

for sponsors 

of “Matinee Time,” 
spotlighting news, fashions, 
and current shows. 

2 to 3 P. M. daily 

on Powerful 10. 








= ALS POWER - PRESTIGE - PERSONALITIES 
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C)PROVIDENCE 











Represented by WEED TELEVISION 
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Here’s a TV film series that combines mass appeal with a stirring program 
content that’s unique in television. 





The jungle locale . . . the exciting shots of wild animals . . . the Hollywood-scaled 
production—give Ramar pay-off audiences in any. time period, against any com- 
petition. Ratings like 24.1 in Philadelphia . . . 21.8 in Detroit... 30.7 in Houston 
are typical of Ramar performance. 


Avoid Identity-Loss with RAMAR 


With Ramar, there’s no chance of sponsor mis-identification because of confu- 
sion with similar program types. There can’t be any confusion with Ramar 
because there’s no other show like Ramar on television. 


No wonder this TPA package is smashing all distribution records. If you’re 
interested in a sure sales builder, write or wire for remaining availabilities. 
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of its kind 
in all 


television 





elevision rograms of merica, Ine, 


29 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ¢ 1041 N. FORMOSA AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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Even the 
talking horse 
, knows... 


. .. When you add the 25th Metro- 
politan Market* (Hartford) to the 
43rd (Springfield-Holyoke), you 

get 1,062,558 population — 297,175. 
households — with a whopping 
$1,032,106,000 of annual retail 
sales . . . a combined market that 
rates 15th in the nation. 

And smart time buyers know the 
way to cover that market is 
WWLDP, Channel 61 — the only 
NBC-ABC TV station in the 
Springfield — Hartford area. 
(That’s right, WWLP carries both.) 
Write us direct or ask our repre- - 
sentatives for more information. 


*Population and its Distribution, 7th Edition 








wwWwtL_LpP 


CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 
SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street * Phone Spfid. 2-4181 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


National Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Berthe Bannan 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


EDITOR: 

May masthead TELEVISION AGE 
flourish long and prosperously! TELE- 
VISION AGE is neat, dignified and fac- 
tually fat. 

EDWARD C. OBRIST 
wnuHc-Tv New Haven 


EDITOR: 

I am constantly surprised—happily 
surprised—to get tv information in 
TELEVISION AGE that | find in no other 
advertising publication. You are to be 
congratulated for the excellent cover- 
age job you are doing. 

Incidentally, a special orchid to Joe 
Kaselow, for his The Lighter Side. I 
read and enjoy Joe’s column in the 
Herald Tribune every day and am 
glad to see him as one of your regular 
contributors. 

DAVID BLAND 
Director of Advertising 
G. Krueger Brewing Co. 


Newark’ 


EDITOR: 

With the newness of television as a 
giant in the advertising media, I think 
it is safe to say that no advertising 
manager can be considered an expert 
in its use. For the nearest approach to 
becoming an expert and short-cutting 
the years need for experience, I find 
TELEVISION AGE the answer. 

The format of the magazine is very 
readable, the editorial content timely 
and its reports most informative. 

For an advertising manager in a 
company placing television time, I find 
TELEVISION AGE of tremendous value 
to me in getting to know about tv. 

S. W. FRANKLIN 

Director of Merchandising 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
New York 


EDITOR: 

I have followed with great interest 
the progresss of your new publication, 
TELEVISION AGE. As a tv network sales- 
man, I naturally grasp all of the help 


I can get in the way of news and pro- 
fessional opinion concerning tv. You 
set yourself a high standard from the 
first issue, and you have maintained 
this standard steadily . . . Perhaps I 
should also report that I notice your 
publication on the desks of many 
agency and client executives. 
ROY C. PORTEOUS 
NBC 
New York 


EDITOR: 

In your next listing of agency time- 
buyers, would you please amend ours 
to read as follows: 

Tom Carson 

H. G. Selby 

Allen Beeman 

Paul Benson 

George Bredehorn 

Frank Carvel 

Ann Janowicz 

Marion Jones 

Helen Kowalsky 

Mary McKenna 

Grace Porterfield 

RICHARD BELLAMY 
Director of Publicity 
Benton & Bowles 
New York 


EDITOR: 

. . . I still continue to hear nice 
things about the article which you 
wrote about our agency. 

JAMES M. CECIL 
Cecil & Presbrey 
New York 


EDITOR: 

. . . Although I can claim no more 
connection with the opus on General 
Foods than being a sort of midwife at 
its delivery, I feel a certain pride in 
the outcome, and I think that you and 
your associates should feel consider- 
ably more . . . it is an excellent job of 
reporting and shows competent grasp 
of a pretty complex subject. 

DICK ASZLING 

Corporate Press Relations 
General Foods 

New York 


EDITOR: 

I like TELEVISION AGE because it’s 
tv all the way and, I believe, needed 
that way. 

MITCHELL WOLFSON 
WwtvJ 
Miami 











Everybody 
—intV 
Is talking 








and no > 














ARLENE DAHL, Fri. 8:30 p.m. 

JAMIE, Mon. 7:30 p.m. 

THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, Opening show: ‘‘ P.O.W.” 
DANNY THOMAS, Tues. 9 p.m. 








Here it is... the new fall line-up on ABC 
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Thurs. 8 p.m., BUD COLLYER 

Sat. 7 p.m., PAUL WHITEMAN 

Thurs. 8:30 p.m., RAY BOLGER 

Fri. 7:30 p.m., STU ERWIN 

Sun. 9:30 p.m., PETER POTTER 

Tues. 7:30 p.m., CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


























.BC\Television. We promised you new shows, new 
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BILL STERN, ABC-TV sports 

SATURDAY NIGHT FIGHTS, 9 p.m. 

NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL AND FRANK LEAHY, Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
OZZIE & HARRIET, Fri. 8 p.m. 

KRAFT TELEVISION THEATRE, Thurs. 9:30 p.m. 




















stars ... new excitement on ABC. But eveniw 
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Mon.— Fri. 4 p.m., DENNIS JAMES 

Thurs. 9 p.m., DOTTY MACK 

Sun. 6:30 p.m., THE GEORGE JESSEL SHOW 
Mon. 8 p.m., SKY KING 

Sat. 7:30 p.m., LEAVE IT TO THE GIRLS 
Fri. 9. p.m., PAUL HARTMAN 


























vellwe never thought things. would happen so fast 
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ROBERT Q. LEWIS, Tues. 10:30 p.m. 
JOHN DALY, Mon.—Fri. 7:15 p.m. 
TOOTSIE HIPPODROME, Sat. 10 a.m. 
THE LONE RANGER, Thurs. 7:30 p.m. 
SUPER CIRCUS, Sun. 5 p.m. 

SMILIN’ ED McCONNELL, Sat. 10:30 a.m. 
SPACE PATROL, Sat. 11 a.m. 

















(or so big). Now, the critics are talking... 
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Fri. 9:30 p.m., THE COMEBACK STORY 
Sun. 7 p.m., ART BAKER 

Sun. 9:15 p.m., ORCHID AWARD 

Mon. —Fri. 4:30 p.m., ERN WESTMORE 
Wed. 7:30 p.m., TOM CONWAY 

Sun. 9 p.m., WALTER WINCHELL 














he viewers are talking ... everybody’s talking ABC! 
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And look who’s talking to 
America on ABC Television: 


American Chicle 


American Cigarette & Cigar Co. 
American Home Products 


American Tobacco Company 


Armour & Co. 
Bayuk-Phillies Cigars 
B. B. Rolrite Pen 
Bristol-Myers 

Brown Shoes 

Carter Products 
Derby Foods 
Duffy-Mott 

Du Pont 

Ekco 

Ex-Lax 

Gemex Watch Bands 
General Mills 

Gruen Watches 
Hazel Bishop 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Hotpoint 

S. C. Johnson 

Kellogg’s 

Kraft Foods 

Listerine 

Mars Candy 

Pepsi-Cola 
Ralston-Purina 

Sealy Mattress 

Skippy Peanut Butter 
Speidel Watch Bands 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Sterling Drug 

Super Kem-tone & Kem Glo 
C. A. Swanson Company 
Thor 

Tootsie Rolls 

United States Steel 


Viceroy Cigarettes 




















nc sure or meme Pele-trends 
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Rapidly emerging as the number one problem for agencies: Timebuying personnel. 
What has happened is this: The tremendous tv expansion has created a serious 
shortage of experienced buyers. Result: Older experienced buyers are shifting 








around, getting better jobs, more money. New personnel with limited experience 
are taking their places, moving on when experience acquired gives them 
negotiating status. The resultant paradox: At a time when the demands on 





timebuying skill are at their highest, the positions stand in jeopardy of 
being filled by persons with less and less background for the new complexity. 


Inevitably, the principle of supply and demand has begun to make. itself felt and the 
prospects are that the imbalance will soon reach a stage of stability. But 
as the raids continue from one agency to another, the timebuying salaries are 


going up. 


But in the meantime, the situation is creating some real problems for.the station 





manager. At a time when his energies are occupied with complex day-to-day 
operations, he finds that he has to orient himself to these distant changes 
that vitally affect his station. 








Getting to know the new timebuyers has become a pressing and increasing part of his job, 
a job already complicated and expanded by the phenomenal growth in the number 
of buyers. (One rep computed an increase of some 90 active timebuyers over 
two years ago. The New York list of timebuying personnel published in the 
September issue of TELEVISION AGE totalled 428. This issue tallies some 70 in 
Chicago. ) 


You can expect some more timebuyer changes in the next few weeks. And you will see 





some further expansion of personnel. But at the same time, you can look for the 





agencies to bear down on the job of achieving stability in their timebuying 





corps. With clearance still the problem it is, major agencies are keenly 
aware of the value of the experienced buyer who has an understanding of station 








problems and a close relationship with station people. 











The motion picture business, hit hard by television, is now turning to tv to Save itself 





from disaster. Producers have suddenly found that tv Spot promotion is the 








most effective and dynamic way of jolting prospective movie-goers out of 
the living room and into the theater. 


There are a couple of case histories that have Hollywood seriously considering 
overhauling its entire promotional thinking: 
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Tele-trend con:ini<: 








"War of the Worlds," a “low budget" picture, after heavy tv exploitation outdrew a 





Martin and Lewis film playing directly across the street on Broadway. After 
five weeks "World" took in $17,000 more than Martin and Lewis earned in 
six weeks. 


How was it done? Saturation tv. 


Warner Brothers went in for a $250,000 campaign on its "Beast from 20,000 Fathoms," 
covering every available market in the country. The picture opened at the New 
York Paramount and did an above-par $99,000. 





M-G-M used $125,000 in 40 markets for Barbara Stanwyck in "Jeopardy" and $50,000 for the 
re-run of "Trader Horn." 


Twentieth-Century-Fox allocated $125,000 to a 35-station Spot campaign on "The White 
Witch Doctor." Paramount is spending $300,000 on "War of the Worlds." 





Prime example of the results of tv promotion of course is "King Kong," a picture origin- 





ally released 23 years ago. On its re-release, as a direct result of its tv 
promotion the picture grossed $2 million, as compared to its original gross of 


$750,000. 


Chief apostle of this new aggressive promotion is Terry Turner, longtime publicity 








director of Radio City Music Hall, former exploitation director of RKO 
Pictures, and now associated with General Teleradio. Says Turner: 


big they make their screens, it still takes people to fill their houses. And 
there is no question about it, even the picture men who profess to hate tv 
have to admit that tv is where the people are." 


The formula for successful exploitation goes like this: 
1. The picture should be a “cliff hanger" where the commercials can stir up an air of 
mystery about the outcome, 


2. The commercials have to be varied, so that they don't get on the nerves of the viewer 





after each exposure. Most successful has been of at least 20 different 
commercials on the same picture. 
3. Saturation—enough money must be appropriated to do an intensive job. 





4. There must be enough theaters in the primary orbit of the station to justify the 
outlay. 


Look for some intensive tv promotion on the following upcoming pictures: Walter 
Wanger's "Riot in Cellblock 11"; M-G-M's "All the Brothers Were Valiant" and 





"Kiss Me Kate"; Paramount's Here Come the Girls"; Warner's "So Big"; 





Twentieth-Century-Fox's "How to Marry a Millionaire." 





(Note: Twentieth will be releasing a CinemaScope production every three weeks in the 


next year and it is contemplating that saturation tv will be used on every one 
of these releases.) 
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fifteen minute dramas on film 


PLAYHOUSE I5 


FIRST RUN in over 115 TV markets 





TOP QUALITY ® Made for television by the producer of the network hit 
shows BIG STORY and T-MEN IN ACTION. 


@ Finest stories... best authors 


®@ Leading Broadway and Hollywood actors 


HIGH UNIVERSAL APPEAL . Full variety of stories... comedy ...drama... 


suspense ... mystery . . . human interest 


® Combines two of the highest Nielsen popularity 


classifications —drama and mystery (averaging 
25.7 and 28.4) 


LOW, LOW COST ® Costs drastically less for time and program than a 


half-hour show — yet gives you the same amount 
of commercial time 


FREQUENCY AND IMPACT @ Enables you to reach your customer two, three, or 


five times weekly as required. 


Phone, wire or write today your nearest MCA-TV 


office for a private screening. 
another advertising 


SHOWCASE ON F ILM from 


NEW YORK: 598 Madison Avenue — PLaza 9-7500 

CHICAGO: 430 North Michigan Ave. — DElaware 7-1100 
BEVERLY HILLS: 9370 Santa Monica Bivd. — CRestview 6-2001 
SAN FRANCISCO: 105 Montgomery Street — EXbrook 2-8922 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Bidg. —CHerry 1-6010 
DALLAS: 2102 North Akard Street — PROspect 7536 
DETROIT: 1612 Book Tower — WOodward 2-2604 

BOSTON: 45 Newbury Street —COpley 7-5830 

MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Bldg. — LINcoin 7863 
ATLANTA: 611 Henry Grady Bidg. — LAmar 6750 
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.... burning the midnight oil 

to make your advertising dollars go further 
JM | Tom Harker, National Sales Director « 118 E. 57th, New York 

National Representatives * Katz Agency 
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Big Four 
BBD&O, the top television agency in 1952 with tv 


billings of some $25.5 million, will this year spend 
substantially more than $30 million in the medium. 
(This figure includes time and talent.) When the 
1953 tallies are in, it will be discovered that BBD&O 
will be joined by Young & Rubicam, William Esty 
and J. Walter Thompson as the Big Four in the 


business. 


Overhaul Due 


You can expect an important reorganization of 
the entire BBD&O media department within the next 


two weeks. 


Daytime Activity 

Where will the money come from for the expect- 
ed big push by advertisers into daytime tv? At least 
two important sponsors, Procter & Gamble and 
General Foods, are already known to be mulling 
the source of funds with which to pick up options 
on two daytime strips being held open for them by 
cBs-Television. There is some suggestion that P&G 
is at least considering drawing the money out of its 
spot budget. One of the factors said to be restrain- 
ing is the delicate question of station relations. 
Network clearances are still tight and advertisers 
are reluctant to take any action that could worsen 


their relations with individual stations. 


Too Much Too Soon 

Several national advertisers are beginning to ex- 
press some uneasiness about the increasing num- 
ber of television stations going on the air. They are 
starting to fret about the growing expense of full 
network coverage in siuations where such coverage 
is called for. There are indications that a number 
of sponsors will shortly consider pressing the net- 
works for “bonus” stations or network-discount ar- 


rangements similar to those that they get in radio. 


Washington and Lee 
It appears now that the Democrats, spearheaded 


by Senator A. S. “Mike” Monroney, are going to 
attempt to make political capital out of the Robert 
E. Lee appointment as Fcc Commissioner. A hear- 
ing on his confirmation will be held, but the Admin- 
istration is confident that he will be confirmed. 
Meanwhile, you can look for increased evidence of 
the influence of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R- 
Wis.), who counts Commissioner Doerfer as well 


as Commissioner Lee among his active supporters. 


Agency Lather 
Agency insiders were wondering what import- 


ance could be attached to the purchase by Lever 
Brothers of two announcements on Today placed 


by the company without agency representation. 


Hollywood Color 
Keep your eye on Technicolor Corp. It’s working 


very quietly but has big plans to cash in on the color 
tv market. Currently, at least four Hollywood tv 
producers are making films with the aid of Techni- 
color experts. Executives are mulling the possibili- 
ty of a New York lab and its technicians are work- 


ing on a system of tape recording tv shows. 


Sour Note 
You can look for some legal fireworks if ascap 


does not revise its rate structure for tv stations. 
The number of stations that are demanding a show- 
down has swelled to 80. These stations have retain- 
ed Judge Simon Rifkind to negotiate with the 
licensing organization. After two years of legal 
bickerings the case will get down to basics in the 


U. S. District Court next Spring. 


Stock Deal 
Sherman & Marquette early next year is ex- 


pected to revise its corporate structure to enable 


the employees to buy into the company. 
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S|} the local touch that sells 


Local sports programs have rabidly loyal audiences. Fans would 
rather miss a meal than a regular session with 
their local sportscaster. They not only get national sports news 
... they get news about the boy they saw at the Arena last 
week...about the team that pal of Charley's plays on. 





And don't forget it's not an exclusively male audience. There's a 
steadily growing number of women who regularly listen to sportscasts. 


A local sportscast costs:little, pays much in increased sales. 
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—soe ee Atlanta 
WBAL-TV.... . Baltimore 
WFAA-TV .... . Dallas 
Denver 


ne a Houston 





~. KECA-TV ..... Los Angeles 

as KSTP-TV ..... Mp’!’s.—St. Paul 
WSM-TV ..... Nashville 
WABC-TV ..... New York 













Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 


a eet Norfolk 


Se 6 ee ae Pittsburgh 





WOAI-TV ..... San Antonio 
KFMB-TV..... San Diego 
rrr er San Francisco 


o s es «# . Wichita 


*In operation on or about December 24th 











W. Va., is among the world’s largest and most modern. Its output capacity of 600,000 kilowatts sup- 
plies power for major industries and industrial communities throughout WSAZ-TV’s 114-county area. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD! 


Where industry thrives, so does business. 
For industry (among its other multiple products) 
also creates big payrolls. 


Here, within the industrial center of the United States, 
hundreds of giant plants work at full steam to 
supply enough goods for consumers all over the world. 
The resultant pressure of buying power today tops 
four billion dollars in 114 industrial counties served 
daily by WSAZ-TV! As the only television station 
covering this enormously busy area, WSAZ-TV’s 
influence upon buying decisions of high-income 
families has proven a potent force. 


To put a full head of steam behind your sales 


in America’s industrial heart, WSAZ-TV 
is a uniquely profitable investment. 
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Huntington-Charleston, West Virginia 
Channel 3— 84,000 watts ERP — NBC-CBS-Du Mont-ABC 


Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 


























THE QUIET MAN. Just about every- 
one except pioneer Dr. Allen B. Du 
Mont, who has been working on chro- 
matic tv since 1932, has joined the 
color chorus (see color story, page 
36.) Dr. Du Mont’s only reported state- 
ment said, in effect, that he would not 
recommend color until it, too, came in 
the large economy size. The public, he 


felt, would not pay $800-$1,000 for 





ALLEN B. DU MONT 
He bided his time 


color sets and then be satisfied with 
only a 12-inch screen. 
Although the good Doctor 


silent, it was obvious he could not re- 


was 


main so for long. His network’s ex- 
perimental station has been telecasting 
in color every day for the past two 
years. Insiders predicted Dr. Du Mont 
would make his stand known within 
the next 30 days, probably an an- 
nouncement of color sets on mass 
scale with large-size screens. but not 
for immediate delivery. 

The Du Mont reluctance “to go out 
on a limb” underscored the fact that 
the color set picture had by no means 
yet been clarified. Only a few months: 
ago, it appeared that RCA, whose com- 
patible tube had passed all tests with 
flying colors, would, more or less, 
have the field to itself. But then css 
had come up with its compatible tube 
which attracted favorable attention at 
the Fcc demonstration at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last month; within two years, 


muuvnueone Newstfront 


said company brass, its cost should be 
no more than 30 per cent above that 
of a corresponding black-and-white 
one. And the much-discussed Lawrence 
tube was by no means out of the pic- 
ture: Crosley had incorporated it in 
an experimental set “with excellent re- 
sults.” Zenith had its own mask-type, 
and Philco was understood to have a 
new, lost-cost receiver in the works. 

All of this activity seemed to indi- 
cate that competition in the color set 
field would be just as hot and heavy 
as it has been in black-and-white. 

Market note: stocks for all tv man- 
ufacturers fluctuated with the cBs and 
NTsc color demonstrations. Only one 
to show a steady gain: CBS. 


TOBACCO BLEND. The just as com- 
petitive cigarette business came up 
with a development whose effect is still 
reverberating throughout the tobacco, 





ALFRED E. LYON 
He gained a filter-tip 


advertising and television industries. 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. consolidated 
with Benson & Hedges in a maneuver 
that was swiftly and secretly passed by 
both boards but still has to be ap- 
proved by stockholders. 

Explained reason for the merger: 
Philip Morris needed an established 
filter-tip product, apparently to heal 
wounds suffered when it lost its No. 4 
sales position to American Tobacco’s 


Pall Mall last year. Although Benson 


& Hedges had a sure-fire winner with 
its filtered Parliaments (which pro- 
duced some 90 per cent of the $894,- 
612 net profit last year), the compara- 
tively small, family-owned company 
lacked capital to keep up with the 
brand’s expansion. 


It was well known that other major 
companies had been wooing Benson & 
Hedges, but Philip Morris’ winning 
board chairman Alfred E. Lyon scored 
by offering a share-for-share stock ex- 
change. That meant that Joseph F. 
Cullman Jr., B&H president who will 
become chairman of the Philip Morris 
executive committee, will receive some 
$22 million in stock for about a $6.2 
million equity. 

The new organization, to be called 
Philip Morris & Co., will operate with 
the two divisions retaining their pres- 
ent offices and officers. But they will 
have at least one thing in common, a 
strong interest in television. In addi- 
tion to its several network shows, 
Philip Morris spent more than $2 
million last year on tv spots for its 
Dunhill, Marlboro and Philip Morris. 
Benson & Hedges spent more than half 
a million on spot tv to boost Parlia- 
ment sales by the greatest increase 
(100 per cent) of any brand (TELE- 
VISION AGE, August). Although it was 
still “too early” for company officers 





JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, JR. 
He gained $22 million 
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Newsfront .or:isse: 








to predict changes in advertising 
policy, it was obvious television would 
not suffer and, for the first few 
months, both divisions would retain 
their present agencies (Benton & 
Bowles for Benson & Hedges, Biow 
and Cecil & Presbrey for Philip 


Morris). 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL. There 
was direct action in an important seg- 
ment of tv, however. To protect and 
promote their interests, a group of uhf 
operators banded together and incor- 
porated the Ultra High Frequency As- 
sociation with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Spearheaded by Lou Poller, 
WCAN-TV Milwaukee, its newly elected 
president, the UHFA has two immedi- 
ate goals: to fight the uhf battle before 
the Fcc and to speed up production of 
high-powered transmitters and _ low- 
cost converters. 

With respect to objective No. 1, the 
uhfers say that “the Fcc has changed 
rules in the middle of the game.” The 
processing order has been revised so 
that big city applicants now have 
priority over small town markets with 
no tv outlets. This means that new uhf 
stations in major markets may be de- 
prived of the time required to grow 
roots before more vhf competitors ap- 
pear on the scene. The battle for sur- 
vival will reach its greatest intensity in 
the large vhf-uhf markets like St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Kansas City. 

Secondly, the Fcc was charged with 
allowing other vhf channels to open 
unexpectedly by giving a quick nod to 
consolidations among the contesting 
parties. The headline example occurred 
in Providence where a_ three-way 
merger cleared the way for vhf wprRo- 
Tv. When the station prepared interim 
operation last month, WNET, holder of 
a six-month-old cp for channel 16, 
protested to the FCC, won a temporary 
stay. In another legal battle which 
would at least give uhf more time to 
develop in St. Louis, KSTM-Tv, operat- 
ing on Channel 36, has petitioned the 
Commission with an unusual request: 
to be heard in a competitive hearing 
for vhf channel 11. 


FOR A SONG. Traffic was rushing in 
the music licensing business, thanks 
largely to television. ASCAP expected to 
hike last year’s take another $1.7 mil- 
lion for a record $18 million this year. 
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STANLEY ADAMS 
A Merry Financial Tune 


And more than $9 million of it will 
come from tv performances of ASCAP’s 
100,000 works, according to president 
Stanley Adams, 45, also a composer 
(“What a Difference a Day Made.”). 

ASCAP bases its license fees on gross 
time charges. Radio network members 
pay 234 per cent of time sales, while 
individual stations pay 214 per cent of 
their non-network time income. Rates 
for tv networks and stations are the 
same as for radio, plus ten per cent. 
Yet tv brings in some $4 million more 
than radio simply because basic time 
rates are so much higher. 

BMI, ASCAP’s biggest competitor, 
bills both am and tv stations a flat 14 
per cent of gross time charges for use 
of its 132,000 titles. Licensees include 
“almost all” radio and tv outlets in 
the country, plus another 150 in Cana- 
da. Together, radio and television have 
increased the annual BMI take to the 
neighborhood of $11 million, of which 
almost $5 million comes from televi- 
sion. 

Stations cannot easily do without 
ASCAP songs (“Happy Birthday”, for 
example), a fact they discovered dur- 
ing the notable ascap “strike” in 1941. 
That trouble was solved with a consent 
decree in which ascapP agreed to offer 
blanket licenses or per-program fees. 
Blanket licenses expire Dec. 31, how- 
ever, and networks seem ready to go 
to court, if necessary, to get reduc- 
tions. Meanwhile, some 80, _per- 
program licensees have also objected 
to fees and have been in court since 
1951 to have rates fixed by the govern- 
ment, as is also permitted under the 
consent decree. But legal action is the 


rule in the hyper-competitive music 
field, so “business as usual” is con- 
ducted on a temporary, retroactive 
basis. 


THE BIG CHANCE. In Washington, 
there was other court action. A four- 
year-old suit on the legality of give- 
away programs, filed by the Demo- 
crats’ FCC in 1949, was appealed to 
and accepted by the Supreme Court. 
The case will be the now-Republican 
Fcc’s first encounter with the new Re- 
publican-headed court. But that does 
not mean the Fcc will win its case. 

The Commission first ruled in 1949 
that give-away programs fell under the 
Lottery Law (and were therefore ille- 
gal) if the audience had to pay any- 
thing or send in anything of value. 
No one disagreed. The Fcc’s further 
ruling was—and is—that simply by 
exposing itself to commercials, an 
audience is giving something of value. 
The networks protested that point im- 
mediately, and the Fcc suspended its 
ruling until the question could be de- 
cided legally. Last March, a New York 
district court agreed with the net- 
works, and the Fcc appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Court has traditionally allowed 
government agencies wide freedom in 
interpreting their own statutes, but has 
cracked down on agencies’ wide in- 
terpretations of other Federal laws. 
Legal observers are therefore predict- 
ing the Supreme tribunal will uphold 
the earlier decision, thus giving a Fed- 
eral green light to some 30 give-away 
shows now on network television. 





THE SUPREME COURT 
Are Give-aways Doomed? 
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DENIM INIQUITY 
or, the law of supply and demand has teeth in it 
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E used to think farmers and ranchers 

had a lock on denim. Then dudes took 
up Levis, rivet pockets and all. Chipp in New 
Haven made Yale safe for faded blue jackets, 
and you could even pry a denim number out 
of Brooks. One of our local merchants got 
carried away and laid in a supply of assorted 
plaid, brass-buttoned, denim smoking jackets. 
Luckily an orchestra was passing through and 
took all but one off his hands. That one hung 
around until the merchant was sick and tired 
of it. One day he finally told a clerk to get rid 
of it or leave Texas. He returned from lunch 
to find the clerk dazed, his clothes tattered, 
pretty well roughed up, but triumphant. “I 
don’t have to leave Texas,” he exulted. “It’s 
sold!” 


The merchant, full of late compassion, told 
him he needn’t have gone so far as to take a 





beating from a customer just to sell the old 


thing. 


“Hell, the customer liked it fine. My trouble 
was with his Seeing-Eye dog.” 


7 * ” 


Folks around Amarillo who buy so much 
that they averaged $5,794 per family in retail 
sales last year (highest in the nation) can 
take their denim or leave it alone. But KGNC 
—tradio and TV— is woven into the fabric of 
the Panhandle and beyond. For availabilities 
to suit, see the O. L. Taylor Company. 


[KENE suv 


Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 
















AM: 10,00 watts, 710 ke. TV: Channel 4. Represented nationally by the O. L. Taylor Company 
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she’s about to spend $204 000,000 




















...In the 
daytime 


It’s part of her daily routine to reach 

for a television dial .. . for a shopping list 
...for the things on shelves she wants 

to buy. All in the daytime and usually 


in that order. 


She’s one of the nation’s 26 million 
housewives who — each day — spend 26 
million hours with daytime television, 


and 204 million dollars at the store. 


And one of every three of these dollars 


is spent in the markets of the 10 stations 





represented by CBS Television Spot Sales. 
They’re stations that since 1951 have— 


... doubled in daytime audiences— 
with 13,500,000 different viewers 


... doubled in daytime economy— 


with costs-per-M as low as 34 cents 


... tripled in participation of sponsors— 


with close to 2,000 messages weekly 


So talk to your customers in the daytime— 
and show them—before they spend all 
that money. Dollar for dollar, you’! get 
your biggest share through the stations 


represented by... 


CBS Television Spot Sales 


Representing wcss-tv, New York ; wcAu-Ttv, Philadelphia ; 





wrtop-Tv, Washington ; wBtv, Charlotte ; wmMBR-TV, Jacksonville ; 
WABT, Birmingham ; wBBM-TV, Chicago ; KGUL-TV, Galveston- 
Houston ; KSL-Tv, Salt Lake City ; KNxT, Los Angeles and 
CTPN, CBS Television Pacific Network. 





Sources on request 





Assured “Program Interest” 
for Your TV Commercials 









*Py-Co-Pay, Py-Co-Pay Tooth 
Brush . . . Free-moving pup- 
pets make the commercial a 
feature in itself. 
(Cecil & Presbrey 
Advertising Agency) 


FREE MOVING 


PUPPETS 


advertiser. 


(Emil Mogul 


THAT TALK AND ACT LIKE LIFE ITSELF 


@ They talk with perfect lip synchronization. 


@ Amazing lifelike movements with the 
unequalled appeal of fantasy. 


@ Specially created and produced from 


N. hands, no strings, no gadgets . . . your story 
board comes to life with these new custom made, 
moving and talking puppets. 


These attention-compelling, lifelike figures bring a 
new era of glorious fantasy to TV commercials that 
assures program interest tor your selling message. 


your own story board. 


@ Successor to the flat animated cartoon at 
a price well within the reach of the local 
or regional advertiser. 


Commercials already produced for prominent ad- 
vertisers are available for demonstration. Created 
in Europe under the experienced supervision of 
Ralph N. Weil, Wm. L. Snyder, Arnold Hartley 
and Richard E. O'Dea. Write, wire or phone 
for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS, Inc. 


35 West 53rd Street, New York 
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“National Shoes ring the bell 
... one of the three dancing 
singing bells that visualize the 
jingle of this active, regional 


Advertising Agency} 
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paytime drive 


The networks are moving rapidly 


into the lucrative pre-dark period 


lowly but steadily, the television time fron- 
. is being pushed back. That’s the big pro- 
gramming news of 1953—a year in which the 
networks, with nighttime virtually sold out, 
have been moving ahead steadily into the day- 
time hours. Some $3 million alone has been 
diverted by NBC-TV to pre-dark programs; 
CBS Television, ABC-TV and Du Mont have all 
concentrated money and effort on building up 
daytime schedules. 

And the daytime drive is paying off. Last 
year, for instance, CBS Television grossed $1.7 
million from its early-hour sales; by last July, 
it was averaging $2.5 million a month from 
that source. That same month, reported NBC- 
TV, $1 out of every $4 in its billings came 
from daytime. 

Both CBS Television and NBC-TV took the 


initial plunge into daytime programming some 


two years ago. But while CBS Television worked 
to fill out its schedule, NBC-TV deliberately 
held back to see the returns from the experi- 
mental $6 million-a-year Today show. By last 
summer, when it was obvious that Today had 
proved its sponsor appeal—as had the after- 
noon Kate Smith show—the network was ready 
to expand pre-dark activities. Four new daytime 
serials were introduced in July in the 11 a.m. 
to noon slot: Hawkins Falls (sponsored twice 
a week by the S.0.S. Co. via McCann-Erickson), 
The Bennetts, Follow Your Heart and Three 
Steps to Heaven, all sustainers. Glamour Girl, 
an audience participation show immediately 
preceding them, is also new and as yet unsold. 

Meanwhile, NBC-TV has another major day- 
time program in the works. Tentatively titled 
Home, it will be an hour-long “women’s maga- 
zine of the air” patterned after Today and sold 
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on a similar segment basis. It is slated 
for the noon to 1 p.m. spot, now sta- 
tion option time. The budget is pegged 
at $35,000 a week, and the program 
will include fashions, cookery, house- 
hold hints, Hollywood gossip and leg- 
islative news from Washington of 
special interest to women, all emceed 
by a female headliner. Kinescopes 
testing Jinx Falkenburg and Fran Alli- 
son for the job have been made, and 
NBC-TV brass now has the finished 
project under consideration. If the 
network’s daytime sustainers pick up 
sponsors by the end of the year, as 
NBC-TV fully expects them to do, Home 
may go on the air in early °54. 

cBs Television last month filled out 
its soap-opera hour (noon to 1 p.m.) 
by replacing the audience participa- 
tion Bride and Groom with Valiant 


fore-and-after beauty demonstration 
(considered by some as that network’s 
answer to NBC-Tv’s Glamour Girl) . The 
network plans to simulcast Don Mc- 
Neil’s popular Breakfast Club at 9 a.m. 
after the first of the year. 


Return of the Pioneer 


Du Mont, which has had one day- 
time program since early this year, 
the Paul Dixon show, 3 to 4 p.m. 
(sponsored twice a week by the Vita- 
min Corp. of America via Kastor, 
Farrell, Chesley & Clifford and by 
River Brand Rice Mills through Dona- 
hue & Coe), has just put its local 
Roto Magician (Wednesdays, 4-4:15 
p.m.) on network on Mondays and 
Thursdays at the same time, sponsored 
by Roto-Broil Corp. of 


through Product Services, Inc. Du 


America 


as opposed to 56 minutes in 1952). 
This year the sets-in-use count has 
reached 25 per cent between noon and 
1 p.m. and 30 per cent between 4 and 
5 p.m.; in 1952 it didn’t hit the 25 per 
cent mark until 4 p.m. (Radio, in 
1948—the last year before television 
really became a mass medium—reach- 
ed 30 per cent at noon and didn’t go 
higher until after 5 p.m.) And Nielsen 
reports that each set in use averages 
1.1 women viewers, the same figure 
(if not the same women) who watched 
at night. 
Advertising agencies have been 
quick to note the significance of these 
statistics. They’re pushing daytime 
television for all it’s worth. Benton & 
Bowles, for instance, says flatly that 
every 


sound promotion campaign 


should have a daily daytime program 





Serial 





The Guiding Light 








Personality 





Kate Smith 





Participation 





The Big Payoff 








Lady (for General Mills, handled by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample), originally 
a radio show. And, on Nov. 2, it in- 
troduced still another participation, 
Choose Up Sides, at 5-5:30 p.m., in 
station option time. Love of Life, 
12:15 p.m. (American Home Products 
via Biow) and Search for Tomorrow 
(Procter & Gamble, also through 
Biow) have been on css Television for 
the past two years; The Guiding Light 
at 12:45 p.m. (Procter & Gamble via 
Compton), about 18 months. The lat- 
ter was a radio show also and is being 
broadcast and telecast simultaneously. 


Day Break for ABC 


ABC-TV made its daytime bow last 
month with two half-hour shows back 
to back, from 4 to 5 p.m., both audi- 
ence-participations. The first, Turn to 
a Friend, is a giveaway, and the sec- 
ond, the Ern Westmore show, is a be- 
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Mont, however, was the daytime- 
programming pioneer; in December, 
1949 it carried six network shows be- 
tween noon and 4 p.m., including the 
first sponsored Class C-time telecast— 
Sterling Products’ Okay Mother with 
Dennis James. All these went off the 
air at the opening of the baseball sea- 
son in 1950 and the network was 
dark in the daytime until the Paul 
Dixon program went on some eight 
months ago. 

All this activity is being hypoed by 
the fact that more and more U. Ss. 
housewives are spending time in front 
of screens. In fact, sets in use are in- 
creasing so rapidly that networks and 
agencies alike predict that daytime tv 
audiences will reach the radio level 
before many years have passed. And 
not only are more women watching, 
but they’re watching for longer 
periods (214 hours a day this year 


as its base. The reasons: greater fre- 
quency, lower cost, more complete 
station line-ups, and more commercial 
time per quarter-hour. 


Cheaper by the Day 


The cost per thousand of a daytime 
program is roughly $2.30 compared 
with about $3.75 at night. The gross 
cost runs only 31 per cent that of an 
evening show. The average pre-dark 
line-up includes 10 more stations than 
are available in later hours, and it 
offers 2’ to 3 minutes of commercial 
time per quarter-hour as against 3 
minutes per half-hour at night. (For 
advertisers, the extra commercial 
time means more demonstration time, 
the favorite sales pitch in the morning 
and afternoon. Daytime commercials 
are noticeably longer and _ slower- 
paced. ) 


Agencies also agree that though day- 
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time is a good buy currently, its com- 
parative value may be somewhat less 
a few years from now when all four 
networks are well-programmed and 
the audience split four ways. Accord- 
ing to a Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
executive, it would be questionable 
economics to buy a show with a rating 
of eight or lower. To maintain the 
present average daytime rating of 12 
per quarter-hour, sets in use would 
have to reach the 35 per cent mark. 
That problem, though, is strictly a 
future one. 


Going, Going ... 


At present only cps Television and 
NBC-TV can be called well-programmed 
during the day. css Television is sold 
out from 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Two 
quarter-hours are available between 
2 and 2:30 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and except for half of the 
Bob Crosby show (which was half 
sold three weeks after it went on the 
air), the network is solid until 4 p.m. 

NBC-TV starts its daytime schedule 
with Today from 7 to 9 a.m., (now 
60% sold), then skips to Ding Dong 

















School (General Mills via Tatham- 
Laird) at 10 a.m. The five programs 
that follow, the four serials and Glam- 
our Girl are unsponsored with the one 
noted exception. The Kate Smith Hour, 
3 to 4 p.m., has multiple sponsorship 
during the second half (James Lees & 
Sons, Corn Products Refining, Uni- 
versal Appliances, Gerber Products, 
Doeskin Products, , Simoniz Co.). 
Procter & Gamble picks up the tab 
for Welcome Travelers (4-4:30 p.m.) 
and On Your Account (4:30 to 5 
p.m,). Gabby Hayes at 5:15 to 5:30 
p-m. is sponsored by Quaker Oats 
through Sherman & Marquette three 
days a week. Howdy Doody, at 5:30 
to 6 p.m., with multiple sponsorship 
(Standard Brands, Kellogg Co., Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, Continental Bak- 
ing, Ludens, International Shoe, Welch 
Grape Juice) is sold out for the first 
time since 1951. 

Where does daytime television go 
from here? Many agency men and 
telecasters think it might well take 
the radio road and become the big- 
gest of all media for the sale of house- 
hold products—provided the networks 

(Continued on page 69) 
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be ere goes our Christmas mar- 


ket!” The speaker: a representa- 
tive of a leading television set manu- 
facturer. The occasion: last month’s 
dramatic demonstration of the NTSC 
color tv system, staged for the Federal 
Communications Commission at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

That unhappy prediction, if perhaps 
exaggerated, was nevertheless under- 
standable. For Rosel H. Hyde, Fcc 
chairman, had plainly intimated after 
the highly-successful showing that of- 
ficial approval of color television 
might well come before the New Year. 
Actually, it had been apparent for 
some weeks that the NTSC standards 
would get the green light; the only 
question was “when.” Now the time- 
table had finally’ emerged: “the most 
important development in the history 
of the entertainment field” was at 
hand. 

Color tv, any way you looked at it, 
was definitely the big industry story 
of the year—and probably of 1954 
and 1955 too. Ever since last July, 
when RCA-NBC and the ntsc (backed 
by all the leading set makers and tele- 
casters) had petitioned for approval 
of a compatible system, color had been 
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in the spotlight. cas Television had ap- 
proved the NTsc standards “with reser- 
vations”, hinting it might soon have 


important news of its own to make. . 


Set makers had come out with a whole 
battery of estimated cost figures for 
color receivers, ranging all the way 
from $240 (Emerson) to $800-1000 
(General Electric). Both NBc-Tv and 
cBs Television staged closed clinics 
for their affiliates on color techniques 
and problems. Advertising agencies re- 
ported they were at work on test color 
commercials, film and live. 


Columbia’s Bid 


And then on Oct. 5, cBs Television 
tossed its well-heralded “bombshell” 
onto the scene—a new compatible 
color receiver and camera. Bruce A. 
Coffin, president of cps-Hytron, the 
parent company’s tube-making subsidi- 
ary, anounced that the cps-Colortron 
tube would cost only 30 per cent more 
than “comparable” black-and-white 
tubes when mass production was 
reached by late 1955. He added that 
the first Colortrons would be made 
available to set makers this fall, pilot 
production would start in February at 
the company’s Newburyport, Mass. 


by Christmas 

















That’s the way the timetable 


shapes up as developments 


come thick and fast 


plant and mass production (15,000 a 
month) would begin next September 
in a new factory in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(The cps tube has tiny phosphor 
dots printed directly on the spherical 
face of the envelope. The RCA compati- 
ble tube has the dots printed on a flat 
glass plate by silk screen process; a 
flat, thin metal plate—the “shadow 
mask”—is pierced with holes, one for 
each three dots. The two plates are 


-aligned, and bolted to a metal frame. 


The cps-Colotron also has a curved 
shadow mask, placed directly behind 
the face-plate. Both tubes use three 
guns.) 

cBs proclaimed these advantages 
for its new tube: 1) it is better adapt- 
e dto mass production; 2) receiver 
circuitry is simplified; 3) it is more 
stable; 4) it has a simple construction, 
fewer parts and is more damage-resist- 
ant; and 5) it gives improved picture 
contrast. The new single-tube camera 
also turned out to be a well-kept secret. 
(Utilizing a modification of the net- 
work’s original field-sequential system, 
it employs a whirling disk, is the same 
size as a black-and-white camera.) Ac- 
cording to CBS, simplicity of the pick- 
up equipment would result in greater 
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operating flexibility, a more stable pic- 
ture, lower maintenance and operating 
costs. Savings over three-tube color 
camera gear were estimated at $93,500 
for a medium-sized station, $238,000 
for a large-market outlet and $3.8 mil- 
lion for network operation. 

The CBs announcement, in the words 
of The Wall Street Journal, “hit the 
industry with the impact of a block- 
buster.” Many observers immediately 
concluded that the network—after pub- 
licily abandoning its FcC-approved, 
non-compatible receiver—had at least 
partially regained the initiative in the 
running battle for color supremacy. 


RCA Rebuttal 


Some trade reporters and writers 
jumped to the erroneous conclusion 
that the new Colorton tubes would sell 
immediately for only 30 per cent more 
than black-and-white. Whether by de- 
sign or an accident of timing, RCA the 
very next day offered technical details 
of its color receiver to a symposium of 
engineers representing most set man- 
ufacturers. Ewen C. Anderson, vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
commercial department took the oc- 
casion to comment that cps had 
“finally come around to adopting RCA’s 
type of color tube with three guns.” 

Great expectations were in the air 
when css held the first press showing 
of its electronic system on Oct. 8. The 
results came as somthing of an anti- 
climax. Programwise, no fault was 
found: the special telecast, called Eye 
Opener, was emceed by Ed Sullivan of 
Toast of the Town. It featured produc- 
tion numbers by Carmen Miranda and 
Gwen Verdon (of the Broadway hit, 
Can Can), songs by Polly Bergen, a 
magic act and a remote pick-up of 
Gene Autry and rodeo riders from 


New York’s Central Park. The 300- 


RCA’s tri-color pilot line 
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odd members of the press watched the 
show on 15-inch color sets placed side- 
by-side with regular black-and-white 
receivers. The consensus: reception 
was “disappointing.” 

Said the New York Times: “The 
registration and stability of the cBs 
color images were partic.larly disap- 
pointing . . . The outdoor pick up... 
was lacking in color naturalness . . 
It is still too early to judge fairly the 
various technical claims of cps. The 
truth is that both Rca and cps have no 
shortage of problems behind the 
scenes ... ” Agreed the New York 
Herald Tribune: “The demonstration 
was regarded as a disappointment. 

css bigwigs were obviously disap- 
pointed also. In a question-and-answer 
period following the showing, network 
president Frank Stanton conceded that 
there had been some imperfection in 
set reception. “We feel,” he added, 
“that ultimately such weaknesses will 
be absolutely eliminated . . . though 
not in the early stages.” Other data 
brought out: the initial 15-inch sets 
produced by css-Columbia would sell 
for about $1000; within two years the 
cost would be reduced by 40 per cent 
through mass production methods. 
The network had begun experimental 
color telecasts under NTSC standards 
on Sept. 10, 1953, would put on regu- 
lar scheduled programs as soon as FCC 
approval is given. Transmission equip- 
ment, notably the single-tube camera, 
would be made by General Electric. So 
far, some 20 css affiliates had placed 
orders for such equipment. 

And so the stage was set for the 
“showdown” color demonstration be- 
fore the seven members of the Fcc. To 
the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-As- 
toria—rapidly becoming known as 
“the birthplace of the blues, reds and 
greens—on Oct. 15 came the commis- 
sioners and their staff, the members of 
the House Committee on Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce and over 400 lead- 
ers of the electronics and television 
industry. They saw 13 color sets in 
action made by 13 manufacturers, 
three different types of tubes, two 
kinds of camera pick-up equipment.* 

The demonstration began with a 20- 
minute studio show put on by NBC-TV. 

* The sets: Admiral, Zenith, Hallicrafters, 
Hazeltine, cps-Columbia, Westinghouse, Syl- 
vania, Crosley, rca, Motorola, ce, Emerson, 


Philco. The tubes: rca, Zenith, cps-Hytron. 
The cameras: RCA; CBS. 





Featured were a song-and-dance num- 
ber, singer Nanctte Fabray, lovebirds, 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie, commercial 
products. NBC-TV and AT&T then com- 
bined forces in an intercity demonstra- 
tion. Part of the same studio program 
was transmitted by closed circuit from 
the Colonial Theatre in New York to 
the Waldorf by local telephone facili- 
ties, sent over the AT&T coaxial cable 
to Washington and back again, and 
then sent to Washington and back by 
microwave relay—the three routes 
being changed at 30-second intervals. 
cBs Television followed with a remote 
pick-up, showing the New York sky- 
line and a ballet routine in the garden 
of the Museum of Modern Art. Du 
Mont then transmitted test color slides 
prepared by Eastman Kodak over an 
experimental uhf transmitter utilizing 
flying spot scanners. 


Smash Hit 


The verdict? An unanimous 
“bravo!” Studio, remote and slide tele- 


casts had all come through in excellent 



























quality. Declared Rep. Charles Wolver- 
ton (R-N.J.) : “Color television is ready 
for the public. There’s no reason for 
more delay.” Fcc chairman Hyde ”was 
very impressed”, agreed under q?:es- 
tioning that approval by Christrias “is 
not an unreasonable estimate.” Com- 
mented commissioner John C. Doer- 
fer: “Off-hand, I see no need for fur- 
ther proceedings.” 

Observers at the Waldorf demonstra- 
tion were also agreed on another im 
portant point: The cps tube had made 
“a dramatic comeback” (The Nezw 
York Times) with “the high quality of 
its picture” (The Wall Street Journal). 


(Continued cn page 45) 
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css’ Stanton: larger sets are on the way 
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Football offensive: air or ground? 


“Television is much more 


The author: 


Stanley Woodward, 


long the sports editor 
of the New York 
Herald Tribune, now 
holds forth for the 
Miami Herald. He is 
author of the book, 
Sports Page. 


n September 26, those television- 
ea who had not been fore- 
warned were enraged to find the only 
football game which could be tuned 
in was a demure hoedown at Lynn, 
Mass. between Holy Cross College of 
Worcester and Dartmouth College of 
Hanover, N. H. 

These are fine old New England in- 
stitutions and Holy Cross at least had 
the makings of a team. But on that day 
Notre Dame was playing Oklahoma, 
Georgia Tech was playing Florida, 
Michigan was playing Washington 
and Southern California was playing 
Minnesota. 

What we mean to imply is that the 
disinterest in Holy Cross vs. Dart- 
mouth was virtually unanimous over 
our broad land, also that the click of 
off-turning switches and the screams 
of football free-loaders who had been 
had were calithumpian. 


At the last minute Oklahoma City 


important in modern times than the NCAA” 


got permission to telecast locally the 
Notre Dame-Oklahoma game. It was 
granted by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association which by self- 
eppointment rules the air picture of 
college ball. 

Tulsa was not permitted similar 
privilege. It was Holy Cross or nothing 
for the oil center whose interest was 
wholly in Oklahoma. A state senator 
demanded that the governor declare 
martial law, take control of the televi- 
sion stations and give the Sooners 
what they wanted. 

The NCAA television program had 
been announced some time before and 
the papers and magazines had been 
full of accusations against the NCAA 
television committee and defenses of 
it by Asa Smith Bushnell, its director. 
In view of this it was surprising what 
a ruckus the program of Sept. 26 stir- 
red up. 


Frustrated Fans 


It will not be surprising, however, if 
the popular opposition to NCAA foot- 
ball telecasts continues, for the very 
act of limitation guarantees that a 
large proportion of the videots who 
are interested in football are not get- 
ting what they want. 

Neither, if we are permitted to offer 
en editorial interpretation, are the 


broadcasting agency (NBC) and the 
(General Motors). These or- 
ganizations have been told they will 
have to take what they get. Apparently 
they think what they got is better than 
nothing. 


sponsor 


Dire Warning 


Mr. Bushnell has written several 
magazine explanations of the NCAA 
program, the last in the October Look. 
He says that uncontrolled television 
will mean the end of college football, 
cites figures to show that attendance 
dipped in the years prior to 1951 when 
the current program was instituted: 

“Keystone of the NCAA tv setup is 
its pattern of geographical spread, 
whereby games are televised from 
every section of the country. This fea- 
ture serves two very useful ends. It 
shows televiewers a genuine cross- 
section of intercollegiate football, and 
it demonstrates that the game is play- 
ed expertly in all sections. It also 
guarantees to the colleges in all dis- 
tricts, on a large majority of their 
playing dates, freedom from the most 
devastating threat to game attendance, 
namely, competition from the telecast 
of a contest of outstanding importance 
in their own territory.” 

Mr. Bushnell points out that there 


(Continued on page 68) 





























The author: 
Asa Bushnell, 


commissioner of the 
Eastern College 
Athletic Conference, is 
also director of the 
National Collegiate 
Athletic Association’s 
tv program. 





. of the ncaa plan for con- 
trolled telecasts of college foot- 
ball has been stated and restated many 
times in the several years since the 
first plan went into effect. To reiterate 
the criticism does not make it stronger. 
To put it on the basis of a single game 
—that fans in Tulsa, for example, 
were denied seeing Oklahoma and 
Notre Dame play—does not make it 
more valid. 

To place the entire argument on the 
level of a single game anywhere or on 
any Saturday is, in fact, missing the 
whole concept that lies behind con- 
trolled telecasts. The Ncaa—which is 
the colleges, all the colleges—is not 
interested in single games so much as 


it is interested in the whole game, in 
football itself. 

First controls in 1951 were frankly 
experimental to see what could be done 
with or without television. Results of 
that experiment indicated that  televi- 


“The NCAA’s plan for controlled tv is a survival plan for football” 


sion cut gate receipts drastically, not 
only for the game telecast but, even 
more importantly, for other games 
played the same day, particularly those 
in the same area. The NCAA’s second 
plan for controlled tv last year was a 
survival plan, and the current pro- 
gram is a slightly modified version of 
the same plan. 

From the outset, the NCCA took a 
practical view of the situation. The 
colleges recognized that television was 
not a fad, but a fixture. They saw their 
problem could not be resolved by 
fighting television, but only by learn- 
ing to live with it. Therefore, the NCAA 
set about to establish a reasonable ar- 
rangement for beneficial limitation of 
football telecasts. The current plan has 
been so formulated that the public has 
good college football on television 
every Saturday throughout the season. 
It was also decided to schedule a di- 
versified list of games and thus avoid 
monopolization of tv by any college 
or by any district. But it has also been 
necessary to give partial relief to stadi- 
um games from the damaging com- 
petition which is almost invariably 
created by telecast games. 

The criticism has been stated that 
tv fans who are also interested in foot- 
ball have not been getting the coverage 








they want. It has been suggested, fur- 
ther, that the NCAA adopt a wide-open 
plan of tv programming (a policy 
which, within tv itself, has already 
taken a heavy toll of big names and 
leading talent). Yet it is inconceivable 
that fans would reject football any 
more than they reject television. 
Would they want the glare of tv to 
build up only a few football teams at 
the expense of putting all others off 
the field permanetly? Would they want 
one or two years of watching the few 
surviving teams free on television, only 
to have the 


athletic structure collapse because most 


whole _ intercollegiate 


colleges could no longer meet the 
standing expenses for all sports? What 
then would college football fans watch 


on television? 
In Demand 


It has been said that the network 
and the sponsor have not been getting 
what they want. On the contrary, the 
NCAA has opened sponsorship of col- 
lege games to network competition, 
and the networks have actively sought 
coverage rights. This does not repre- 
sent, it seems to the NCAA, reluctance 
on the part of networks or on the part 


of their sponsors. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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An expert analyzes 
the relative importance 
of antenna height, 


power and site 
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Establishing the coverage of a television 
outlet is, initially, a complicated enough situ- 
ation, and the Fcc has done an excellent job 
in equalizing—as much as possible—the 
facilities of neighboring stations. But for 
the agency timebuyer, finding the real differ- 
ences among stations (and thus picking the 
truly better facilities for his client) is, under 
present circumstances, an even more intri- 
cate matter. 

This is, in summary, the statement of Ray 
Stone, timebuyer for Maxon Inc. who, in 
order to measure the coverage each station 
provides, finds himslf relying more and more 
on his early training as an engineer. He 
continues: 


he problem rises from the Fcc 
method of fixing station facilities. 
Asserting that all stations in the same 
market should cover the same area, the 
Commission determined to equate fa- 
cilities. That meant that wave lengths 
(or channel assignments) were related 
to power. Power, in turn, was related 
to antenna height, which was further 
dependent upon the antenna site. A 
change in one factor means a change 
in the whole equation. 

Channels, as everyone knows, have 
been assigned on a market-to-market 
basis according to allocations drawn 
up by the Fcc during its long freeze 
on station construction. 

As for power, the engineering 
theory, based on optimum conditions, 
is that all channels allow for equally 
good transmission. In practice, how- 
ever, lower bands require less power 
than upper bands to provide the same 
degree of coverage. This is true for 
vhf and uhf, with vhf requiring less 
power. It is also true within both these 
bands, with channels 2-6 requiring less 
power in vhf than channels 7-13. In 
fact, a slightly more than three-to-one 
ratio has been worked out for the 
differences between any of these 
bands. A station operating on channel 
2, for example, can send as strong a 
signal with 30 kw’s as a station on 
Channel 13 can with about 90 kw’s. 


Power Ceilings 


But the Fcc has set the limit beyond 
which stations cannot raise their 
power. Channels 2-6 must operate on 
100 kw or less. Since channels 7-13 re- 
quire about three times as much 
power, they are limited to 316 kw or 
less. Uhf stations, requiring still more, 
are limited to 1,000 kw, although no 
transmitter has yet been marketed to 


produce such effective radiated power. 
(Du Mont has designs on the drawing 
board.) 

Stations have generally been granted 
the power they choose for maximum 
coverage. There is a point of diminish- 
ing returns, however, beyond which an 
enormous power boost is required to 
extend coverage only a few short miles 
into fringe areas. Thus, the current 
rash of power increases probably has 
more meaning in advertising than in 
reception terms. After one station in a 
market increases its power (and starts 
selling more time, as a result), others 
are invariably forced to follow suit in 
order to keep on a marketing par with 
the competition. 


Maximum Height 


Stations also have been free to 
choose their own antenna heights, just 
so long as they stay inside regulations. 
The Fcc rules that all tv antennas be 
under 2,000 feet, except in the station- 
crowded Northeastern states (Zone 1) 
where the limit for vhf stations is 
1,000 feet. Furthermore, the great ex- 
pense of constructing and maintaining 
lofty antennas has tended to keep the 
height under the maximum for most 
local stations. 

Thus, both power and antenna 
height are limited by the Fcc as well 
as the economics of local operations. 
But there is one way in which each 
station can get the edge on competi- 
tion, and that is in choosing antenna 
site. 

Fcc rules require that antenna 
measurements be related to the sur- 
rounding land structure. Stations 
therefore must take measurements 
from two to ten miles away from the 
proposed site. These measuremnts are 
averaged out, and the result is con- 
sidered the height of average terrain. 

But what is not measured is the two- 
mile area reaching in all directions 
from the antenna’s location. This circle 
—with a four-mile diameter—becomes 
very important. Obviously, a 1,000- 
foot antenna built in a four-mile circle 
of hills which rise above the rest of the 
area will provide a farther reach than 
a similar antenna built in a circle 
which is lower than the land beyond. 
When there are such extreme varia- 
tions in topography, the theory of 
average terrain simply does not hold. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Sarra 


Here’s how a photography pioneer 
makes pioneering television commercials — 


and makes them to last 





. marching cigarettes . 
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he man behind the Man of Distinc- 

tion: That’s Valentino Sarra, 49- 
year-old, Italian-born photographer of 
the famous Calvert Whiskey ads and 
one of the nation’s most successful 
commercial illustrators. But Mr. Sarra 
has another distinction: he’s a pioneer 
—and again an outstanding one—in 
the ever-expanding field of television 
commercials. 

It was “way back” in 1945, the 
early days of the new medium, that 
Sarra, Inc. decided to get into tv. “We 
had to do television,” recalls Valen- 
tino Sarra. “Advertising photography 
is our business, and tv is another 
phase of selling through photography. 
We knew we would lose money at first, 
but it made no difference. We had to 
do it.” 

And lose money the company did: 
the first year’s gross from film com- 
mercials was around $50,000, far less 
than had been invested in constant 
experimentation, By 1951, the take had 
hit $350,000, but the capital invest- 
ment had still to be completely re- 
couped. Not till last year, when Sarra’s 
revenue from tv passed $750,000 
(matched by an equal amount from 
still photo work, sound slides and in- 
dustrial. training films) did that phase 


. of the firm’s- operations finally move 


into the black. 





. while fifteen men combine forces to shoot one commercial 


























In the past seven years, Sarra has 
turned out more than 2,500 tv com- 
mercials of all kinds, ranging from the 
$1,000 Vanity Fair 8-second Lp. to 
the $16,000 A&P one-minute spot. 


“More Mileage” 


“We like to think of ourselves as a 
quality outfit,” explains Morris Beh- 
rend, the company’s general manager. 
“We do not hesitate to tell a client that 
it pays to make a better commercial. 
It lasts longer, and, with more mar- 
kets opening up every day, he gets 
more mileage from his dollar.” 

Item: The 48-second animation and 
stop-motion opening for the Lucky 
Strike Hit Parade, made in 1948 at a 
cost of $9,500, was used for four years. 
The $3,000 Philco Playhouse opening, 
a 45-second, stop-motion production, 
has been employed for three years and 
was also used during the coverage of 
last year’s presidential nominating 
conventions. (Esch year, Sarra inserts 
Philco’s new products and adds a ne-v 
sound track.) For an original cost of 
$3,000, Hoffman Club 


Soda has utilized the same one-minute 


just under 
animation and live spot, “Happy 
Bubbles,” for the past two years. 
Sarra has a permanent staff of about 
100, divided equally between a three- 


An out-of-this-world effect representing eight weeks’ work . . . 


story office and studio quarters in New 
York and the five-story, ex-mansion of 
Marshall Field in Chicago, housing 
two studios and offices. The large staff 
enables Sarra to deliver the “complete 
job”—from original idea to the final 
print in live (five weeks), animation 
(eight weeks), stop-motion (six to 
eight weeks) or any combination of 
the three methods. Only the actual 
drawing of the animation frames is 
done by outside firms. The company 
designs and builds its own sets, handles 
opticals and cutting in both New York 
and Chicago. Printing of the com- 
pleted film is done in the Chicago lab- 
oratory. 

Overseeing the entire organization, 
of course, is Valentino Sarra himself. 
In 1921 at the age of 18, Sarra came 
to this country from the small Italian 
mountain town of San Demetrio, where 
his father was the leading blacksmith 
and mechanic. He had heard the elec- 
trifying news that Henry Ford was 
paying $5 a day, and although he had 
studied for 18 months with Rudolfo 
Manias, the most prominent photogra- 
pher in Italy, young Valentino set out 
to make his fortune as a mechanic. 
After reaching Detroit two years later 
—he was sidetracked in Monogahela, 
Pa. as a blacksmith’s helper—there 
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. plus mechanical ingenuity make a product sell 





were no jobs open at Ford. He went to 
work for Lee Redman, considered De- 
troit’s best photographer. He perfect- 
ed his technique during his four years 
with Redman and subsequent three 
years in New York. Meantime, his 
work began appearing in magazines 
all over the world. Finally, through 
the aid of George Steichen, the emi- 
nent photographer, Sarra landed a 
position with Underwood & Under- 
wood in New York. Transferred to the 
Chicago office, he promptly quit when 
required to sign a time sheet. (“What 
if I worked till midnight? There’d be 
nobody there to write that down.”’) 


Success Story 


In 1932, Sarra, Inc. was established 
with a capital of $6,000. Three and a 
half years later, Valentino Sarra was 
able to pay $45,000 for the Marshall 
Field Today, 


acknowledged as the country’s fore- 


residence generally 
most exponent of three-color commer- 
cial photography, his tv operation is 
one of the largest in the industry. 


Sarra’s list of clients and agencies in- 
clude: Lucky Strike, (BBp&o), Syl- 
vania (Roy S. Durstine), Studebaker 
(Roche, Williams & Cleary), Swift (J. 


(Continued on page 65) 











now WHIO-TV comes in King Size ! 






WHIO-TV Regular Size (Tower in use now—523 feet high.) 







WHIO-TV King-Size | 
(Tallest TV Tower in the ff 
world—1104 feet high.) | 


So triangular, so thin, so highly stacked! 


In television towers, it’s height that counts. And with 
men who know their TV towers best, it’s WHIO-TV. Try the 
King-Size Tower Test soon. Longer length protects your Advertising 
dollar—travels your television message farther. Longer length helps filter 

out irritating interference, too. Puts a bigger, happier audience within easy 


reach. Ask George P. Hollingbery representatives to tell you more about WHIO-TV. 








ita 2 channel 7 
cae WHIO-TV 
WATTS! Tallest oye Mle), pe). @) 
TV Tower! CBS * ABC * DUMONT 
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Color (Continued from page 37) 


Trade members, watching with critical 
eye, joined in the chorus of approval. 

The end of the long road to color 
tv—stretching back more than 13 
years, over endless tests, demonstra- 
tions, claims and counter-claims—is 
thus in sight. What lies ahead? An end 
of the competitive battle? A mass 
junking of black-and-white sets, with 
the bottom falling out of the market? 
An overnight revolution in advertis- 
ing patterns? None of those prospects 
is likely. Assuming a Fcc go-ahead 
by Christmas, this is the outlook: 

sets. The first models will be on 
display this winter or by early spring 
at the latest. They will be expensive— 
$800 to $1000—small in picture size 
—14” or 15”—and few in number— 
4,000 produced monthly nine months 
after FCC approval, 50,000 a month by 
early 1955. “By 1956,” says William 
J. Halligan, president of the Halli- 
crafters Co., “you'll see color all over 
the land.” 


An Open Field 


Although all sets will incorporate 
the NTSC compatible standards, chances 
are no one manufacturer will dominate 
the market. RCA and its licensees will, 
of course, utilize the RCA tube; cCBs- 
Columbia is committed to its Color- 
tron; Zenith has its own mask-type 
built by its subsidiary Rauland; Cros- 
ley has a set already incorporating the 
Lawrence Chromatic tube. And Du- 
Mont is reported to be readying its 
compatible set. As development work 
continues and the “bugs” are ironed 
out, few set owners will be able to de- 
tect a difference between these and 
possibly other still unannounced re- 
ceiving systems. The field is wide open. 

Meanwhile, though some retailers 
already say the advent of color has 
slowed black-and-white set sales, the 
prospect is that monochrome tv will 
dominate the market for a good three 
years. Throughout 1954, estimate 
trade sources, some 95-98 per cent of 
production will be in black-and-white. 
Only when the price of color sets dips 
below $500—possibly in 1956 or 1957 
—will a real mass market open up. 

PROGRAMMING. For most of 1954, at 
least, this will be strictly on an experi- 
mental basis. Networks will rotate 
their major programs in a series of 


color premieres— both for prestige 
purposes and training. Not before mid- 
1955 can fairly full color schedules be 
expected. The sharp competition in 
sales and programming prevalent in 
black-and-white will be just as omni- 
present in color. 


“A Free Ride” 


ADVERTISING. Throughout 1954, 
when color telecasts—and reception— 
are limited, advertisers whose pro- 
grams get “the color treatment” will 
largely receive a free ride. NBC-TV has 
already announced it will absorb the 
added cost of putting on a color show 
(20-30 per cent) during “the first ex- 
perimental year.” William Hylan, cps 
Television vice president in charge of 
network sales, reports that “every ef- 
fort will be made to limit costs, over 
and above existing costs to the adver- 
tiser for black-and-white television, to 
a bare minimum.” 

The ultimate potential of color tv 
as an advertising medium is, in the 
words of a top industry man, “beyond 
description.” Once costs approximate 
those of black-and-white, as they sure- 
ly will within three or four years, the 
stampede will be on. Witness the al- 
most awed reaction of the meeting of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers at a color showing in Chicago 
last month (TELEVISION AGE, Septem- 
ber, 1953). There the reaction to color 
was overwhelmingly favorable, with 
some advertisers predicting the early 
demise of black-and-white. Others, 
however, were more cautious; they 
wondered if the added cost of color 
might not prove prohibitive—at least 
to all but the biggest budget. 

J. B. Van Volkenburg, cps Televi- 
sion president, is on record: “In ad- 
vertising, American business regards 
color as so important that last year 
two out of every three advertising 
pages in Life magazine appeared in 
color—and at premium rates as high 
as 50 per cent over black-and-white 
. . . Advertisers will want color tele- 
vision even more—not only because of 
what it will do for their products but 
because their customers will want tele- 
vision even more.” 

If 1953 is remembered as the year 
in which color tv was officially born, 
the next two to three years should see 
it growing into rapid maturity. Last 
month’s events were only the beginning. 





The “Tea” in Television 


The Tea Council of the United 
States, Inc., founded for the single if 
obvious purpose of promoting tea 
drinking, has a cool $1 million to drop 
into its steeping, advertising pot. And 
the council is putting all its tea in one 
cup: the entire amount will be spent, 
during 1953-54, on spot television. 

Furthermore, the Council does not 
feel it is taking an unreasonable risk. 
The investment is merely a repeat of 
an experiment tried last year when the 
Council first dropped »tlier media in 
favor of television. Not only will the 
total advertising effort again go into 
television, but the budget has also been 
increased 10 per cent. Since tv only 
has been used, reports Gerard Brant, 





director of advertising, retail sales for 
member organizations have jumped 
from 8 to 12 per cent. 

“Volumes at every level—wholesale, 
retail and import—are all up over 
1952,” Mr. Brant relates. “We feel 
simply that for demonstrating the 
proper method of brewing tea, televi- 
sion is the best medium.” 

Television plans for this year call 
for the same kind of spot announce- 
ment as was used last season: ani- 
mated cartoon lead-ins with “live” 
action in the body of the commercial. 
The spots will be placed through Leo 
Burnett Co. in the top 12 markets with 
an average of about 16 announcements 
per station per week. The promotion 
—of hot tea in winter, iced tea in sum- 
mer—will reach an estimated 55 per 
cent of the population. 

The Council was first organized in 
1936 as a trade association of Ameri- 
can tea packers and importers. Today, 


reorganized and expanded, it also rep- 
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edia costs are up and the buyer 

feels more pressure to hit the 
target right the first time; population 
figures are up and the texture of the 
target is changing; consumer buying 
power is up and the lure is greater to 
snatch a greater part of the consumer 
dollar; competition is up—and so is 
the price of guessing wrong.” 

That analysis of the current adver- 
tising picture comes from youthful- 
looking Ben Duffy, president of the 
long-established agency, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. Under Mr. 
Duffy’s leadership, BBD&O has very 
rarely “guessed wrong.” Result: it is 
well on its way to being No. 1 agency 
in the U. Ss. in television. 

Back in 1947, soon after Duffy had 
taken over the helm, BBp&o’s total 
billings were $59 million, none of 
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Every dollar counts 


A crack media department 
sparks BBDO’s rise to the top 
of the agency ladder 
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Conference: the performer (Groucho Marx), the sponsor (L. I. Woolson of 
De Soto), the agency chief (Ben Duffy) 


which came from tv. By 1950, ac- 
counts totalled $87.4 million, with tele- 
vision representing 8 per cent—or $7 
million. The next year billings were 
$104 million; the television slice had 
doubled percentagewise to 16 per cent, 
or $17 million. Last year, BBD&o chalk- 
ed up $118 million, with tv billings 
running at 22 per cent of the total, or 
$25.5 million in time and talent. (In 
1952, runner-up Young & Rubicam 
billed $24 million-plus in television; 
J. Walter Thompson was at about the 
same level; and Benton & Bowles re- 
corded some $20 million.) 

BBD&O has fewer network shows 
than Y&sR—18 at latest count to the 
latter’s 23—but it undoubtedly han- 
dles more spot and regional tv than 
any other agency in the country for 
some 50 clients. The firm figures that 


almost 80 of its 150 accounts have used 
television since 1948. What’s more, 
BBD&O says that some 70 per cent of 
its tv billings is “new money”; the re- 
mainder obviously has been diverted 
from other media. Today, for instance, 
television expenditures are running 
neck-and-neck with newspapers and 
magazines. In 1952, newspapers ac- 
counted for 21 per cent of the agency’s 
billings, $24.9 million; national mag- 
azines, for 23 per cent, or $27 million, 
while television was right in between, 
at 22 per cent or $25.5 million. 

The very growth of television as a 
prime media, of course, partly ac- 
counts for BBD&O’s record of doubling 
its business in less than five years. But 
the fact remains that the agency was 
—and is—unusually well equipped to 
capitalize on that circumstance. Its 
“strong suit”: an outstanding media 
department. (Ben Duffy, in fact, is 
probably the only top agency head 
who reached that position via the 
media department.) 


Flexible Operation 


The agency’s “media philosophy”: 
overall promotion plans should be de- 
veloped concurrently, and the usage of 
one medium necessarily induenced by 
the use of others. An account super- 
visor, for instance, outlines his client’s 
sales objective; the media men then 
go to work studying the best ways of 
attaining that goal, weighing the assets 
of each medium. The department then 
comes up with its recommediations, 
and such is its stature within BBD&0, 
that account executives rarely veto 
those recommendations. 

The physical structure of the media 
department, which comprises 110 peo- 
ple in the New York office alone, is 
relatively simple. It is split evenly be- 
tween timebuyers and space buyers. 
The 50 timebuyers, in turn, are di- 
vided into one group of six persons 
who handle network servicing for all 
accounts, and three groups in charge 
of spot and regional television. The 
network personnel take over once the 
agency “brass” and network executives 
have come to terms on time and day; 
they work out the details of station 
clearances, availabilities, contract 
problems, cost analyses, rate and dis- 
count structures, and the like. The spot 
groups are assigned 50 to 75 ac- 
counts each and handle all the buying, 




















scheduling, etc. Each time group has 
a senior buyer as chief and a staff of 
assistant and apprentice buyers plus 
clerical and secretarial help. 

Some 50 other personnel are in 
space, divided into three groups which 
handle all print media. Each account 
executive has one print contact in the 
group for his client. And last, but not 
least, are the 10 people comprising the 
Outdoor and Advertising Transporta- 
tion group who place car cards and 24- 
sheet billboards. This limited but ac- 
tive medium was responsible for $7 
million in billings last year; it is used 
extensively by such accounts as Schaef- 








Revision revised 


Just two years ago, 

Ben Duffy revised his 
authoritative “Advertising 
Media and Markets” 
(Prentice Hall, 1939, 





1951 ). Since that time, as 
he anticipated, the “‘fan- 
tastic growth” of television 
has made certain statistics 
largely obsolete. For 
TELEVISION AGE, Mr. 
Duffy updates some 


key passages. 











er Beer, Schenley Whiskey, DeSoto 


and duPont (for anti-freezes) . 


There is still another reason why 
BBD&O has reached the top rung in 
television: since its earliest days, the 
agency has been quick to size up the 
possibilities of new media—first, ra- 
dio, and then, tv. Arthur Pryor, Jr., 
son of the famous bandleader and vir- 
tual founder of BBD&O’s radio depart- 
ment, has repeatedly called television 
“the greatest of all salesmen because 
it combines sight and sound.” 

When Pryor joined the agency in 
1927, eight years after Bruce Barton, 
Roy S. Durstine and Alex F. Osborn 
had hung out their shingle, and one 
year before it merged with the 37- 
year-old George Batten Co., the three 
partners had already decided radio 
programming and planning was ari 
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In the early days of television, someone asked the 
writer whether he thought this medium was going to 
develop into an effective selling force. His answer was 
something like this: 

When there were only two basic forms of mass 
advertising—namely, printed advertising, as repre- 
sented by magazines, newspapers, outdoor media, and 
so on, and spoken advertising, as represented mainly 
by radio—the value of these two distinctly different 
forms of communication was commonly pointed out to 
advertisers by the statement, which had a certain 
amount of psychological support, that some people were 
most strongly influenced by a message which came to 
them visually; others, by a message which came to 
them orally. That was one of the reasons an adver- 
tiser with a large enough budget should always seri- 
ously consider using both radio and printed media. 
That was the one sure way of reaching everybody. 

Then along came television. Naturally, if we were 
right in the first place about the influence of the eye 
and the ear, television had to be an effective selling 
medium, since, for the first time in a mass medium 
entering the home, there was a combination of oral 
and visual presentation. Obviously, both oral and visual 
presentation of a sales message should be far more 
effective than either one alone. These plus motion en- 
able the advertiser to illustrate his product in actual 
use. 

Set Ownership 

As television ownership increases, the value of the 
medium to the advertiser likewise increases. The 
growth of television during the past few years has 
been rapid. This growth has amazed the most opti- 
mistic experts. An indication of how this relatively 
new medium has taken hold on the public can best 
be given by an analysis of ownership figures. (Those 
marked with an asterisk are estimated by the Radio 
Corporation of America.) 


TELEVISION GROWTH 


January 1946 _........... ees eRe 10,000 
January 1947 
January 1948 
January 1949 
January 1950 
*January 1951 
*January 1952 
*January 1953 
*January 1954 ~.........................\. 25,000,000 

*Estimate 

It would be impractical to show television ownership 
on the basis of cities in which TV stations are located, 
since this information would shortly be obsolete owing 
to the fact that the medium is growng Tapidly. In 
some markets the percgstd f ownership to total 
families has exceedec ent. It is expected that 
television ownership eventually approximate in 
extent the ownership of radio sets. 

In the initial years of television’s growth, stations 
sprang up first in most of the top 50 United States 
sales areas. It is already evident that television has been 
reaching and will continue to reach its highest degree 
of concentration in urban areas. 

The quick response to television as a medium is due 
to the excellent results most advertisers who have had 
experience with the medium have obtained. The impact 
of television on the sales of the advertiser’s product is 
more immediate and noticeable than many advertise 
expected. 

Television advertisers, LreBrowth in the number of 
television adyertis as been not only steady, but al- 
most fapiea its rate. Today, there are already well 
over é plevision advertisers. 














YOU MIGHT CLEAR 15' 7%4"*— 


BUT...vou NEED WKZO-TY 
TO GO OVER IN 
WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


WKZO.-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS 
WKZO.-TV AREA PULSE 



































Television Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids— 
27 COUNTIES) os : 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE—MON.-FRI.—APRIL, 1953 serves more than 300,000 television homes in 27 
Western Michigan and Northern Indiana counties. 
8 a.m.- 12 noon- 6 p.m.- This is a far larger television market than Roches- 
12 noon 6 p.m. 12 midnight r 
ter, New Orleans or Denver! 
sesseadad ae wach 52% (e) WKZO.-TV has a higher TOWER, lower CHAN- 
STATION "B" | 26% 25% 25% (a) NEL, greater POWER, better RELAY FACILI- 
OTHERS 12% 23% 23% TIES and superior PROGRAMMING -- delivers 
more than twice as many viewers as the next West- 
(a) Does not telecast for complete period and the share of ern Michigan station, morning, afternoon and 
audience is unadjusted for this situation. night! 





She Felyer Hations 


WKZO — KALAMAZOO 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 


(80,000 WATTS VIDEO—40,000 AUDIO) 
WUJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 


fe WALO-IV | 


KOUN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA OFFICIAL BASIC CBS FOR WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Associated with 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
* Cornelius Warmerdam of the San Francisco Olympic Club set this world’s record on May 23, 1942. 
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Washington Memo 


THE NEW FCC. The appointment of 
Robert E. Lee has brought the Com- 
mission up to its full strength of seven 
members and gives the Republicans 
their first nominal majority since it 
was created. 

Mr. Lee is a staunch and active Re- 
publican. Chairman Hyde and Com- 
missioner Sterling are mild Republi- 
cans, both holdovers from the previous 
administration. The first Eisenhower 
appointee, Commissioner Doerfer, re- 
flects middle-of-the-road cop think- 
ing. Commissioner Bartley is a con- 
servative Democrat. Commissioner 
Webster makes up his mind about 
everything, and Commissioner Hen- 
nock waves the liberal banner, a job 
that she apparently relishes. 

Beginning with Mr. Lee, here’s a 


rundown of the Commission members: 


The Newcomer 


ROBERT E. LEE: He is the youngest 
(41) Commissioner, and has, at least 
on the surface, the least qualifications 
for the job of any present member. By 
his own admission, he knows “noth- 
ing” about the industries he’s going to 
help regulate. Far from being what 
the administration said it was going to 
pick, a “practical broadcaster,” Mr. 
Lee is an ex-FBI man, whose public 
career has been almost wholly in the 
field of investigation, with heavy em- 
phasis on accounting and auditing. He 
doesn’t have a law degree, though he 
has had a legal background. He has 
been in government work most of his 
life, his last job being Director of 
Surveys and Investigations for the 
House Appropriations Committee. He 
was a virtually unknown contender in 
the race for the Fcc vacancy left by 
Paul Walker, and it is known that the 
job he really wanted was that of as- 
sistant Comptroller General. That pays 
the same as his present post, but has a 
15-year instead of a seven-year term. 

On the plus side, Mr. Lee is at least 
aware of how little he knows. “I’m not 
going to open my mouth for six 
months,” he says. He realizes there’s 
a lot of studying to do and he intends 
to do it. He’s a congenial man, with a 
flair for knowing people who get 


things done. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance in official and unofficial Washing- 
ton. Though he’s a good friend of Sen. 
McCarthy, this doesn’t mean that he’s 
an extremist on matters of business 
regulation. Those who know him ex- 
pect he will be a fair-minded Commis- 
sioner if he can arm himself with the 
huge amount of knowledge that ought 
to go with the job. He does know what 
it’s like to be a tv performer, for he 
has served times as guest moderator 
on a program subsidized by fabulous 
Texas oilman H. L. Hunt. 


Key Position 


CHAIRMAN ROSEL H. HYDE: He has 
been with the FCC ever since it was 
formed in 1934, Now 53, he has kept 
his hair, his figure, and the respect of 
the people who work for him. His 
complexion is ruddy, his manner 
modest. A member of the Mormon 
Church, he neither drinks, smokes, nor 
takes stimulants such as coffee and tea. 
He has three tall red-headed sons. Mr. 
Hyde has been a competent, though 
perhaps not brilliant, performer in 
just about every legal job in the Com- 
mission. He knows more about its 
workings than any man in town. He is 
at his best in written work rather than 
in oral presentation. But, as one in- 
sider put it, he is a “badly bedeviled 
man.” This is because he feels, proba- 
bly correctly, that his tenure is in- 
secure. The pretender to his throne is 
Commissioner Doerfer, Eisenhower’s 
first appointee, and people in the Fcc 
say Mr. Hyde feels like a man under 
the sword of Damocles. As one of 
them said, ‘It probably would have 
been better for Hyde if he had never 


been made chairman.” 


“The Crown Prince” 


JOHN C. DOERFER: Here is the 
Crown Prince of the agency, an affable 
48, who came to the Fcc last April 
from Milwaukee, where he was chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin. He is also a lawyer, and 
was three times elected City Attorney 
of Allis, Wis. According to those who 


(Continued on page 53) 
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(s) Co. P. Lorillard Wrestling Bouts Hazel 
10:30 ee Sees | 8 _ Be es Ee See Fr Pabst Sales) | Bishop alia 
Westing- Who Said Considine Rainbo Co. 
house That? (L) Mutual Pi 
10:45 ——— a (L) The Name’s see It Now of Omaha = 
eae cre | em —_ : 
11:00 } icoem) | }fentmetey joo CC} .. > <i ee Ee : —_n 
Longines Chronoscope 
Longines 















































































































































































MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
BC 
—— el 1:30 ABC - cBSs DuM NBC ABC a css DuM - a = ABC cBSs Dum NBC 
} min. be- 
Garry | What fore football Frontiers of 
Moore In The . Faith 
1:45 (L) World game: op 
Ms* (s) Pre-Game | Football, B. (S-L) 
2:00 Show Stern (8S) 
S | Oldsmobile 
(8-L) 
Linkietter’s| Pro Football Man — of 
2:45 Part omen of She The Air 
" 7 Week 
MSs* Gen. Motors (8) Pro Football (8-L) 
a — 3:00 } t | Standard Ott w - 
The Big Co. of Ts Week 
7 h Mill res."s 
Payoff Paul Dixon Indiana Sesteaiies (Tex & Jinx) 
3:15 Se or L Kate Smith Brewing ~~ — 
Sr ‘Th os Hour Corp. of _Nature of 
— Vitamin Am.. At- ‘Things (8) 
—__—_——_—j 3:30 |+— + + ——ot—t CL) + (co-op__to_. +-tantte—ite=t 
ji Bob Crosby, America, (starting | balance of fining Co 
Show ie River MS* time of — not Wm. s.. Excursion 
3:45 " rand Rice game varies} Carrying ; Scull Co., 
S-(M-W-F) wits (P) from 1:15 |commercial) —_ Chester Ford — 
see footnote to 4:45) 
4:00 Aases-Dist 
—— _ : —— . + - T + ~A66R 6: 
Welcome burgh Zone Fran 
Turn To A, Action In Travelers Juvenile Cc chevrolet —— 
The After- (L) 15 min. & Ollie 
4:15 ees noon (s) after game: Jury Dealers 
(s) (F-S) Pee Scoreboard Geritol (8-L) 
Pontiac 
7 2s | On Your , 4 
se ive Account A p on a * 
Westmore (L) dventure gress (iL. (L) 
4:45 Show P & G Benrus 
(L-8) Watch Co. Quaker Oats 
(Ss) 
— 5:00 #_______—_ + + _&tem + 
Squad 
For | (L-8) - 
=" 5:15 Gabby Hayet TBA [Super Cireus ‘ins 5. Hallmark 
, Quaker Oats and/or foot, Kellogg 6:30) Hall of 
: ’ (L) (5-5:30) Fame 
1 Ss 5:30 + ae Pe i | | | ball game 
a4 Ww. . )co-sponsored Chicago (kL) 
son, Youth Howdy m. ¥. Maas Mars, Inc. = = a Hali Bros., 
(s) Wants 5:45 y Youth (5:30-6) | cine. Scott Ss) Tne 
—— To Know . (L) Forum Paper Co., . 
*—L) ‘ Greyhound 
URSDA FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
= NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC cBS DuM NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC 6-00 
— I ’ - ’ ~ : 
| | | The Igor Meet The 
ae Cassini Press (L) 
5-6:30) Show Revere 6:15 
TBA and co-sponsored — _ > . 
=o — ———} + _ + +or 6:30 
game George You Are Jobns 
Jessel Show There Hopkins Roy Rogers 
Red Barber B.B Pen | Elec. Cos.,| Science Show (F) 6:45 
Prudent Review 
Commercial Co., Gemex| Prudential ; Gen. Foods 
Solvents (alt. wks.) | (alt. wks.)| (I-S) “ - 
1k 4 } + 7: 
‘ideo Capt. Video TV Teen You Asked Paul 
» (L—S) Club Stork - & For It i alae Winchell 
tect GL SE Ee r. Wizard Zz ; ' 
Daly Ye John Daly Marge & Sweets Co. ry (L-8) Skippy Q (8) s Show (L) 7:15 
Bisod 7 of Peanut Procter & 
dol, \(s) ol. Jeff (L-S) Am Bo 
ein | Anacin _ i | tter Gamble 7:30 
} Dinah Shord ae. Eddie Ethel & |Frank Leah : 
Lone Show (L)] Stu Erwin a Fisher (L) hanwe It To Beat The Albert (co-op) Private ‘ Mr. Peepers 
ser Chevrolet Show Perry Como Coca-Cola Girls | Clock (L) Secretary | Washington (L) 7:45 
Mills Camel News Gen. Mills Liggett & Camel News i Lax Sylvania Sunbeam American eve Reynolds 
Caravan (L Myers Guseien Elec. Corp. Tobacco , Metals 
mt Ozzie & . ) Dave Gar- | r | | Bonine 7 T 8:00 
k As ee Bet Harriet Mame roway Show - i (L) 
‘lash four Life} Lambert (F) Jackie ro ilip Mor- Notre : . 
(F) Phar. | Gen. Foods Pontiac —— Gleason Football ris, Lady Dame bow 8:15 
or DeSoto | Hotpoint Div. Dealers of (8) (L Esther Football Toast Of oe 
} (alt. wks.) America Sheaffer | Westing- (alt. wks.) The Town ray 8:30 
ere’s ’ g Original = : 
Nestle Co., Miller Mercury Colgate- 
nond? T-Men In] Playhouse = Topper Guide Riley” “WF ei Mendew. | Schick, Inc. | BrewingCo., (co-op) (L) Palmolive- 
tig. & Action (L)] Pepsi-Cola R. J. Right Gulf Oil eau .(P) Brewing Hour Peet Co. | 8:45 
,Kem- Borden Co. Co. Reynolds (s) Cc L Corp. of (L) 
Paint 4, orp. (L) Am., At- | Pet Milk 
wks.) - | lantic Re- | 7 4 9:00 
Pride Of PR A ig Story fini Cc Rocky . 
Dragnet | The Family r tayhouse | Lite Begins «yy Two For Wm. S. W. Winchell) | Fred King 
ttie 9 @ e Armour & Suhiiin At bs aad ie Cig. & Fights The Money gcull Co., Gruen, Carter a J (L) Television 9:15 
gee Co., Bristol- igar Co. Chester Ford Your Show | Orchid Aw’d Am. Chicle Playhouse . 
3) Myers Myers ~—— Serutan | Simoniz Co. Bayuk | P- eens Dealers | of Shows ene ‘% Genl. Elec. | '& Kreisler (L) 
ae (alt. wks.) . (alt. wks.) Cigars Assn., Pitts-|(3 out of 4 | Williamson, —__ | ___Mfg. | Goodyear | 9-39 
Theatre | The Bites Tv Sound "Husband urgh Zone | weeks) | Piainclothes | Tire & : 
e - us evrolet Man (L) Rubber, 
(F) Comeback SE stage (L) | ————— |Int’l. Silver,| Dealers = | my Larus & |Philco Corp.] 9.45 
aft Le Ford Motor Story Campbell Fight Simmons All-Star Bristol-Myer:| Bro. & (alt. wks.) a 
v Co. Secly, Inc, | Gen. Foods Soup Co. | Talk (S) Co. Revue Juke Box Carter 
eo) aed (alt. wks.) (every 4th Jury Products 10:00 
Foods M % Chance OF Madison) oy = | oa ee 
A Lifetime s MS Bishop Dollar A__Letter To 
2. ot od ecw My Friend (L) Gillette Garden Theatre The Web Second (L) Loretta (F) 10:15 
- 8. . P. Lorillard | Fights Highlights | Chrysler P. Lorillard Wine Corp. Procter & . 
Tobacco (F-S) Brown & Cc 
aes (L) (F-S) Corp. of Am. Gamble 
ee Williamson Gillette Co. 10:30 
i. ‘Your Hit —~T whe | = 
Person Am. Go (L) — Parade (L) | Hour Of What's | 8 My | Man Against Man 
Pi Oil (East) Carter ad Wrestling 4m. Tobacco} Decision ‘rime (L) Against 
a Hasin"s Prod’s. & Goentest Revies (co-op) sey Div. Billy Shestunier, Tee Crime (F) 110:45 
Brewing elene ights £ wos ‘ Graham (| Remington | Reynolds R. J. 
See (Midwest) Curtis Chesebrough | Products |(alt. wks.) ~~, Reynolds 20 
——————— re | —— Sas. News 7 ee 
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Full TV Sales Ahead 


When James Martin Moran, a big blond Chicago Irishman, mustered 
out of the Army in 1944, he had a little money and a big idea. The money 
—$10,000—came from three filling stations he had operated before enter- 
ing the service. His big idea was that if he could “just talk to enough 
people” he could sell more automobiles 
than almost anybody. 

Today, at 35, Moran is amillionaire. 
From a sprawling, block-square conglom- 
eration of five buildings on Chicago’s West 
Side he sells more cars—new and used— 
than any other retail auto dealer in the 
world. He is also a celebrity in his home 
town, better known than most ballplayers 
and boxers. 

To become the country’s biggest auto 
dealer in just nine years, Moran obviously 
had to be a super-salesman. But what set 
him apart from many another ambitious, 
ex-GI was the fact that he found—in televi- 
sion—his way to “talk to enough people.” 





James Moran 


Moran’s first postwar venture, after he disposed of his filling stations, 
was as a Ford dealer in suburban Chicago Heights. Two years later he 
switched to a Hudson franchise in the same town. He was still seeking a 
bigger audience in 1948 when he bought out a Chicago Hudson dealer for 
$2,000, assuming a $75,000 mortgage in the bargain. 

As car sales began to slip, Moran wondered whether he had a bargain. 
Then, one night while watching a wrestling match on tv in the living 
room of his home, he got the idea of selling cars by the new medium. 

Late in 1948 he spent $1,000 on his first show, another wrestling 
match, over WBKB, Chicago’s first tv station. With a confidence explained 
only by the fact that he had never been near a tv camera, Moran himself 
handled the commercials—and the results were astonishing. The next 
morning an estimated 900 wrestling fans stormed Moran’s Courtesy Motor 
Sales. Before noon 25 of them bought cars. 

Before the year was out Moran had put $28,000 into televising 
wrestling matches (“that’s all there was to sponsor”) and his tiny auto 
agency had grossed $310,000. 

The next year Moran continued his sponsorship of the groaners, with 
an added twist. Between falls, he used a remote pickup from the street 
to display his cars—reputedly the first remote pickup ever staged by a 
car dealer. Except on rainy nights, when outdoor illumination often failed, 
the gimmick was successful. In June of 1949 he scored another “first” 
by sponsoring the first full-length movie shown on Chicago tv screens. 
With Sunday night movies added to his schedule he spent $150,000 on 
television that year and rang up sales of nearly $4,000,000. 

In 1950 he added one of the most ambitious local programs ever 
undertaken—an hour-long variety show, with professional talent—and 
spent a whopping $250,000 on tv. His sales tripled, jumping to 
$12,000,000. 

Since then Moran has pumped more money into his advertising bud- 
get each year, using tv exclusively. In 1953 he will spend $375,000. His 
sales are expected to top $23,000,000. 

Last year he sold 78 per cent of all Hudsons sold in that company’s 
five-state midwest sales territory and 8 per cent of all Hudsons sold in the 
United States. 

Old pros in both television and the automobile business still scratch 
their heads in amazement at the former filling station attendant, who 
emcees his own “Courtesy Hour” variety show and conducts “torture 
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time,” a phrase he invented to describe 
the commercial breaks in his “Courtesy 
Theatre” movies. By professional 
standards, Moran is a miserable an- 
nouncer, with occasional lapses in 
grammar and word pronunciations all 
his own. 

But he has a $125,000-a-year salary, 
a $300,000 bank account and a 
$1,800,000 trust fund for his three 
children to prove that his commercials 
are effective. Oddly enough, for a man 
who merely set out to sell cars, he has 
also become a tv personality. In the 
past four years he has conducted five 
telethons, netting $217,000 for chari- 
table causes. 

On camera Moran is so folksy that 
he causes some ad agency men to 
cringe. Admen (who could write much 
slicker copy) have spent hours trying 
to analyze his success, compounded 
(as they see it) of corn, candor, his 
apparent sincerity and an instinctive 
“common touch.” 

Moran, who recently took up golf, 
has no time for such academic discus- 
sions. “The main thing is to tell the 
people the truth,” he says. “I don’t 
tell them that a car is trouble-free or 
perfect because they all know that any 
car can develop trouble. I gain their 
confidence that way, then they believe 
me when I make other statements that 
are true. I try to create a homey at- 
mosphere and give them a relaxed 
pitch.” 











Chart (Continued from page 50) 


Rice, F.; 1:45-2—Kellogg Co., F. 
Mon.-Fri., 2-2:30 p.m.: ‘‘Double or Noth- 
ing,”’ Campbell Soup (M-W-F); ‘‘I'll Buy 
That,’’ Seeman Bros. (Tu.-Th.). 
‘*Linkletter’s House Party’’ (M.-F., 2:30- 
3 p.m.): 2:30-45—Lever Bros., M-W-F; 
2:45-3—Pillsbury, M-T-W-Th; 2:30-45— 
Kellogg, Tu.; 2-30-45—Green Giant, Th.; 
2:45-3—Kellogg, F. 

“Bob Crosby Show’’ (Mon.-Fri., 3:30-4 
p.m.): Am. Dairy—3:45-4, Tu.-Th.; Tap- 
pan—3:30-45, Th.; Englander—Fri.; M&W 
—(8). 

NBC—7-9 a.m., M.-F.—‘‘Today’’: Mul- 
tiple Sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith MHour’’ 
(M. & F., 3-4 p.m.): (S)—3-3:30, M-F; 
(S)—3-4. T.; 3:30-45—James Lees & Sons, 
M.; 3:45-4—Corn Prod’s. Refining, alt. M.; 
3:30-45— Universal Appliances, W.; 3:45- 
4—Gerber Prod’s. 3:30-45—Doeskin 
Prod’s, Th.; 3:45-4—Simoniz Co., Th.; 
‘“‘“Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 
5:30-6—Standard Brands, M.; 5:30-45— 
Kellogg Co., T.; 5:45-6—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, T.; 5:30-6 Continental Baking, W.; 
5:45-6—Standard Brands, Th.; 5:30-45— 
Tudens, Inc., F.; 5:45-6—International 
Shoe & Welch Grape Juice F., alt. wks. 
‘“‘Arthur Murray Dance Party’’ (Mon., 
7:30-45 p.m.): Consolidated Royal Chemi- 
eal Co. 

“*Your Show of Shows’’, ‘‘All-Star Revue’’ 
(Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): 9-9:30—RCA Victor & 
Armour & Co., alt. wks.; 9:30-10—Benrus 
Watch Co., Cat’s Paw, Griffin Mfg., John- 
son & Johnson, S. O. 8. Co., Shwayder 
Bros., 10-min. participations every week. 
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Washington (Cont. from page 49) 


work with him, his forte is a desire, 
almost an impatience, to “get things 
done.” He is said to feel that the main 
job of the commission now is to turn 
out tv station permits as fast as pos- 
sible. His detractors say he’s too much 
concerned with getting to be Chair- 
man. Mr. Hyde’s appointment as top 
man runs out next April and that is 
said to be the time Mr. Doerfer will 
step in. 


“Great Dissenter”’ 


FRIEDA HENNOCK: This lively blonde 
is the only “personality” left on the 
Commission and she makes the most 
of it. Now 48, her term runs until 
June, 1955. She is showing up as the 
Great Dissenter, very often the lone 
one, of the agency under the Republi- 
cans. Sometimes she just registers dis- 
agreement, more often she writes 
opinions, usually claiming that the 
public interest is not being served. 
You either like “Fritzie” Hennock or 
you don’t and there’s no lukewarm po- 
sition. The people who like her say 
she’s a tonic to a stodgy group, while 
those who don’t say she’s an unpredic- 
table exhibitionist who constantly 
leaves her pseudo-judicial orbit as a 
Commissioner on tangential excursions 
into the outer space of her own pas- 
sions. But she’s not to be under- 
estimated—virtually alone, she suc- 
ceeded in getting 242 tv channels set 
aside for educational purposes. 


“Uncle’s Nephew” 


ROBERT T. BARTLEY: the only other 
Democrat on the Commission, he is 
best known as “Uncle Sam’s nephew,” 
the uncle being Texas Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn, Speaker of the House during the 
Truman Administration. Bartley has 
had a varied career in and out of gov- 
ernment and was once a vice president 
of Yankee Network, Inc. He was ap- 
pointed to the Fcc in 1952 to fill the 
vacancy made by Wayne Coy’s resig- 
nation, but has not made much of a 
mark one way or another. He is 44. 


“Party Man” 


GEORGE E. STERLING: A down-easter 
by birth, Mr. Sterling has nevertheless 
spent most of his life in Washington 


and has, like Mr. Hyde, been with the 
Commission since it began in 1934. 
He holds a full appointment now 
which expires in June, 1957. A con- 
servative man, he is known as a 
“party-line Republican.” One of his 
main interests is radio amateurs and 
he is himself a ham. He is an engineer 
rather than a lawyer and is the author 
of a well-known radio textbook, “The 


Radio Manual.” 
“The Commodore” 


EDWARD M. WEBSTER: He is the 
other engineer on the Commission and 
specializes in the non-broadcasting 
uses of radio, such as in aviation, 
police work, taxi-cab communications, 
and industry. He is sometimes known 
as “Commodore,” which he was in the 
Coast Guard during World War II. He 


holds his conservative views strongly 


> 


but he respects a stubborn opponent. 
Some consider him too tough, while 
others think he’s one of the more 
straight-forward and courageous mem- 
bers of the Commission. He is the old- 
est member, 64, and his term expires 
in June, 1956. 


COMING AND GOING. Since TELEVI- 
SION AGE listed the Fcc hearing ex- 
aminers (September, 1953) there has 
been one change. BENITO GAGUINE has 
left the agency to enter private prac- 
tice in Washington, and has been re- 
placed by CLAIRE Ww. HARDY. Mr. 
Hardy took his law degree from Cor- 
nell in 1908. He comes to the Fcc from 
the Office of Price Stabilization, where 
he had been chief of the field opera- 
tions and Legal Control Office, from 
1951 until he moved over to the Fcc. 
(Though ops actually died last win- 
ter. its legal work is still continuing.) 
Mr. Hardy also worked for the govern- 
ment in the Veterans Administration 
and in the Judge Advocate General’s 
office of the Army during World War 
II. Between 1933 and 1942, he was in 
private practice. 


Departure 


Another change of interest to the 
tv industry is the resignation of FRED- 
ERICK W. FORD, chief of the Hearing 
Division in the Broadcast Bureau. Mr. 
Ford has become assistant to the as- 
sistant Attorney General in the Justice 
Department. 
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TELEVISION AGE Set Count: 


(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives. Where one figure 
is given for a multiple-station market, it represents all in that market.) 


Report by Markets, November 1953 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vhf uhf 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 15,000 _____-*‘ DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 22,500 LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 293,076 
ae ulead —_ omve KFEL-TV 164,750 LUBBOCK ae — - 
ALBUQUERQUE KGGM-TV 31,000 * “ 

wre veer ee wwe v LYNCHBURG WAVY yaes io 
ALTOONA WFBG-TV 346,462 = vA- 5,184 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV WXYZ-TV_1,100,000 MACON, GA. WETV 12,000 
KGNC-TV 32,257 DULUTH WFTV 32,784 WMAZ-TV __ 5000 
AMES, 1A. WOl-TV 160,000 EASTON WGLV 41,343 MADISON wane ape 
ANN ARBOR WPAG-TV 12,300 ELMIRA WECT-TV 20,142 a ——A 
ANN_ ARBOR WPAG E 12,000 MEDFORD KBES-TV 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 16,550 a — 
aT =< . EL PASO KROD-TV MEMPHIS WHBO-Tv 225,000 
ASHTABULA WICA-TV 0,000 KTSM-TV 30,788 WwMcT pe wa | 8,200 
ATLANTA wigea” ERIE Wicu 198,500 MERIDIAN WTOK-TV 11,000 
WSB-TV 330,000 EVANSVILLE, IND. WEHT MESA, ARIZ. KTYL-TV 
ATLANTIC CITY WFPG-TV  —7aang {cee Wendersen) nee = — oo 
AUSTIN, MINN. _KMMT — fo a a ee 
ee : FLINT, MICH. WTAC-TV 15,000 MILWAUKEE WTMJ-TVY 589,134 
Seton VEX. BIRery _ 68,728 FT. LAUDERDALE WFTL-TV 85,926 WCAN- 13 
BAKERSFIELD KAFY-TV 30,000 : ~ : y WOKY-TV 125,000 
KERO-TV _51,661 FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV 7,231 \MINNEAPOLIS- WCCO-TV 
BALTIMORE WAAM an oem weary 281,250 ST. PAUL WTCN-TVY 394,300 
BAL- EO ee : a 
WHARY sozacs tiaery oe 
BANGOR WABI-TV 38,000 GALVESTON KGUL-TV WKAB-TV ’ 39,600 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV 32,000 (see Houston) MONROE KFAZ as ae 
BATTLE CREEK WBKZ-TV 55,938 GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 259,987 KNOE 35,000 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI-TV GREEN BAY WBAY-TV__ 76,223 MONTEREY KMBY-TV 32,500 
(see St. Louis) : GREENSBORO WFMY-TV 184,379 MONTGOMERY WCOV-TV.——«*A'S, 200 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 29,757 GREENVILLE, S.C. WGVL-TV 33,153 MUNCIE WLBC-Tv. 32,500 
eee HAMPTON, VA. — WVEC-TV 36,000 NASHVILLE WSM-TV 125533 }_ 
SRIONAMTON ETT 155,000 —_— — NEWARK WATV 1,092,730 
* ¥ (see u y) ans = _ ev 
BIRMINGHAM WABT HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBS-TV 19,000 NEW CASTLE PA Ep te 
WBRC-TV__ 184,300 HARRISBURG WHP-TV ——— __ ———— 
BLOOMINGTON, WTTV 276,000 WTPA 78,300 NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV_ 635,190 
IND. HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 38,000 NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 210,076 
BOISE KIDO-TV 10,800 __VA, NEW YORK WABC-TV 
BOSTON WBZ-TV HENDERSON, KY. WEHT 20,240 ee ey 
WNAC-TV 1,125,000 HOLYOKE WHYN-TV WNBT 
BRIDGEPORT WICC-TV 26,664 (see Springfield) WOR-TV 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 357,511 HONOLULU KGMB-TV WPIX 3,948,000 _ 
WBUF-TV aa KONA 35,000 NORFOLK WTAR-TV 199,620 
= WSES-TV 55,542 HOUSTON KGUL-TV = 235,000 OKLAHOMA CITY WKY-TV 232,310 
BUTTE KOPR-TV KPRC-TVY 265,000 WwTVoO- 20,967 
axetv 4208 oe 18602 OMAHA KMTV._—*-203,310— 
CAMBRIDGE WTAO-TV 52,600 HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV 227,132 WOW-TV 197,797 
SEDAR BAI ‘ HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV ae 
a ae 60,000 ieoe_Wienite) soca weap - Fie 
CHAMBERSBURG WCHA-TV 10,000 INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 394,000 —-. - Sain 
CHARLESTON, S.C. WCSC-TV _35,000 JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 27,813 PENSACOLA WEAR-TV anes 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 15,640 JACKSONVILLE WMBR-TV 175,000 PEORIA WEEK-TV 89,127 
W. VA. JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 32,000 WTVH-TV ___ 86,005 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. WBTV 340,546 TENN. PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV 1,409,000 
CHICAGO WBBM-TV 1,740,000 JOHNSTOWN WJAC-TV 691,045 WFIL-TV 1,597,000 
WBKB_ 1,774,474 KALAMAZOO WKZO-TV 310,900 a? _? _, 
WGN-TV 1,459,105 — : PHOENIX KOOL-TV 
WNBQ 1,459,105 KANSAS CITY Beey -_ 55,000 KOY-TV 
CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 29,000 WDAF.TV KPHO-Ty saat 
ATI w TV 435,000 WHB-TV > 
strata KRecTY 475/000 KCMO-TV _ 323,352 PITTSBURGH = WDTV' 730,000 
WLW-T 431,000 KNOXVILLE WROL 23,200 WaE-TY 100000 
CLEVELAND wae LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM-TV 30,600 PORTLAND, ME. WPMT 19,000 
EL 797,492 LANCASTER WGAL-TV__ 237,428 PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 108,007 
COLORADO KKTV 32,315 LANSING WILS-TV 18,600 KPTV __113,711 
SPRINGS KRDO-TV _ 31,000 WJIM-TV ___ 231,000 PROVIDENCE WJAR-TV 1,073,000 _ 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 24,000 LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 8,000 PUEBLO KCSJ-TV 31,000 
COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 29,200 LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 31,221 KDZA-TV 2000 
WIS-TV 51,553 2 20,000 QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV ,000 
WNOK-TV 26,040 LIMA lees ow” WGEM-TV 27,200 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAF-TV 12,500 KOLN-TV 62,834 RALEIGH WNAO-TV __ 31,200 
COLUMBUS, OHIO WBNS-TV 9,000 RTV 45,000 READING WEEU-TV 54,633 
Waves 373'o00 gg 15,000 SOM TV _—_ 137-380 
oa a - LOS ANGELES  KECA-TV RENO nny 15000 
KR - ‘a0 
DALLAS WEAALTY 3047500 KHJ-TY RICHMOND WTVR 176,807 
DavenPonT —woe-t — 318,00 i a 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 840 KNXT MINN. : 
WLW-D 300,000 KTLA (Continued on 
WIFE 43,000 KTTV 1,928,000 ontinued on page 60) 
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You’ve never 
seen so much 
real audience 





participation! 








BIt’s the most original, delightful pro- 


gram of the new season. It captures 
he active attention of children and 
he glad approval of parents. It’s 
“WINKY DINK AND YOU.” 


Already, thousands of youngsters 
are talking and playing WINKY 
miDINK. (The very first on-the-air 
Smannouncement of the WINKY DINK 
KIT brought 4,000 letters, each with 
b0¢, from New York City alone.) 


d this is the secret: The audi- 
ence is a part of the program in a 
way wholly new to broadcasting. 
It’s a performance that goes on as 
much in the home as in the studio. 
It’s playing a game, it’s living a 
story, and it’s all enjoyment. 


And it’s a performance that can go 
on in the stores that stock your 
product. For as sponsor of WINKY 
DINK, you can convert this response 


of total participation into sales. 


\cBS TELEVISION 





VARIETY, October 14, 1953 


-. a new technique in children’s 
shows that should prove a bonanza 
audience and sponsorwise. What they've 
done is reached a practicable way in 
which the at-home kiddies can actually 


participate in the show, and it works. 


Device is simply a drawing kit that 
consists of a transparent plastic mat 
which the kiddies place right on their 
television screens, some crayons and 
a cleaning cloth. Jack Barry, in the 
studio, stands looking through a glass 
screen. He proceeds to draw something 
and the kiddies at home simply follow 
his strokes with their own. When 
both are finished, the kiddies can take 
their mat off the screen and they've 


got a finished picture 


. . other sources of interest for the 
kids: an elfin cartoon character called 
Winky Dink, whose picture is animated 
on a sort of blackboard and who talks 
to Barry, plays games with him and 
is altogether as enchanting a character 
for the moppets as any puppet who's 
hit the video screens. Both Barry 
and Winky tell stories, with Winky 
accompanied by animated pictures. Barry 
tells a story (Columbus discovering 
America, for example) about the picture 
he draws for the listeners (a ship, 


of course). 


Altogether, it’s quite a show Barry 
is extremely likeable in his role, putting 
himself on the children’s level without 
looking down on them. John Gart’s music 


is a definite plus. 
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BIG Oregon Market 


Tour onthe abr 


WAIT NO MORE. Now you can hit the rich, 
able-to-buy Northwest market with the increased 
coverage and assured picture quality you should 
expect. KOIN-TV’S 56,000 watts ERP (100,000 
soon) and 1114-foot antenna height above average 
terrain (1536 feet soon), is reaching thousands of 
homes in Oregon and Southern Washington which 
cannot receive good service from any other station. 


REACHING A BIGGER MARKET 


A market ripe and ready for television’s impact. 
Per capita retail sales are more than double* the 
national per capita retail sales average. Over a 
million and a quarter people are in the effective 
signal area. 


150,000 SETS—INCREASING RAPIDLY 


All TV sets in the area are VHF receivers with 
UHF devices added or built-in. KOIN-TV’s top 
CBS Television Network shows plus selected ABC 
Network and local programs are capturing audi- 
ences everywhere. Set sales are sky-rocketing. It’s a 
bustling, ready-to-tap market! 


*208%—Based on 1952-53 Consumer Markets. 


HOOD RIVER = tye 2... 


OREGON 


FOLKS KNOW KOIN 


For 28 years radio station KOIN has offered the 
people of this region the tops in local, national, and 
public service programs. KOIN is known and re- 
spected as a fellow citizen. This reputation is 
reflecting itself in a tremendous popularity and 
public acceptance. 

Write, phone, or wire for complete information 
and availabilities. 


Avery Knodel, Inc., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas 








—E 
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Critics Panel 


To review new network shows on the across-the-country basis for which they 
have been produced, TELEVISION AGE has asked its correspondents in different 
geographical sections to act as critics. Panel members are changed monthly. 





A lattend pes: 


DENVER 


Ken White, 
tv and radio editor, 
The Denver Post 





“The new Ray Bolger tv show (I 
was going to say after I saw the first 
show) was pegged to one of the 
wheeziest of show business cliches— 
namely, that the ‘funniest things’ hap- 
pen to an actor on the way over to 
the theatre. But it was fresh (I was 
going to say) because the wheeze 
hadn’t been used before as a running 
premise. 

“On the first show, some of the 
‘funniest things’ we saw happening 
were funny and some were not. But 
for this viewer it was enough that they 
happened to Ray Bolger. 

“The premiere also presented Ray- 
mond Wallace, star of a long-run 
Broadway musical. What an engaging, 
wholesome, what-the-hell fellow was 
Raymond! A true blithe spirit who 
worried about nothing. To his brother, 
Jonathan, played with distinctive be- 
musement by a worrying Allyn Joslyn, 


Network: 


Time: 


Sponsors: 


WHERE’S RAYMOND? 


ABC-TV 
Thurs. 8:30 to 9 p.m. EST 
Pall Mall Cigarettes (S.S.C. & B). 


Super Kem-Tone (Fuller, Smith & 
Ross). 


: Ray Bolger as Raymond Wallace; 


Allyn Joslyn as Jonathan Wallace; 


Claire Dubrey as Aunt Angela. 


: Jerry Bresler 


: William Bowers (with collaboration 


by Jean Holloway on premiere) 


Raymond was infuriatingly, inconsid- 
erately feather-headed. However, we 
knew that he was just content, and 
utterly — enviably! — without anxiety 
in an anxious world. The appeal of 
this characterization seemed surefire. 

“Then I saw the second show. This 
time, no Raymond Wallace on-the- 
way-over; instead, what seemed an 
out-of-character Raymond with wor- 
ries. His problem: How to fire an 
aging wardrobe mistress at Jonathan’s 
insistence. Raymond resolved it in a 
bighearted, procrastinating way. But 
he didn’t look good worrying. 

“Nothing about the second show 
was nearly so appealing as either the 
Raymond Wallace of the first show or 
the Ray Bolger of the second. We 
await the third.” 


PITTSBURGH 


Win Fanning, 

tv and radio editor, 
Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette 





“There is little doubt that Ray 
Bolger, with his infectious good hu- 
mor, will eventually bring Where’s 
Raymond? around to the show it gives 


promise of being, but there is still a 
lot of ballast to be dropped before the 
balloon goes up. 

“The writers of this half hour show 
have spent the opening ten minutes or 
so of the first two episodes doing 
little more than scene setting. While 
this could be excused in the 
show, it served no entertaining pur- 
pose in the second. 

“The long and short of it seems to 
be that the star as well as his writer 


initial 


and director are still feeling their way 
to the core of situation comedy suc- 
cess. The lines, taken individually, are 
far above the average. The story idea 
is at least up to half-hour standard 
and the cast ranges from brilliant to 
no less than competent. 

“With a brightening of the sets, a 
somewhat finer filing of skit situations 
and a continuation of the increased 
emphasis on Bolger’s long-proven 
prowess as a dancer, Where's Ray- 
mond? should come up to the expecta- 
tions of the critics and the public who 
have followed Bolger’s career with in- 
creasing enthusiasm.” 


SEATTLE 


Don Motter, 
Seattle 





“Where’s Raymond? concerns the 
private life of stage star, Raymond 
Wallace, voted three years in a row the 
most helpful actor of the year. 

“For the first 20 minutes of the 
show, I was sure it was directed 
towards the children. However, 9:30 
PST is a little late for the small fry to 
be up so I gathered it was designed 
for the older crowd. 

“Bolger never looked better than he 
does on tv. Youthful is hardly the 
word, he’s practically in his teens. But 
the Bolger charm was never allowed 
to stay in front of the camera long, 
instead there was much mugging. And 
too, as in Life of Riley and Letter to 
Loretta, the dubbed-in applause and 
laughter were very distracting. 

“Where’s Raymond? will never be 
long-remembered, but it’s a pleasant 
little interlude when you have nothing 
else to do.” 
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Set Count (Cont'd. from page 55) 














City Stations vhf uhf 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. WHAM-TV 192,000 
WREX-TV 74,107 
ROCKFORD, ILL. WTVO 49,000 
ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TY 217,000 
WL. 
ROME, GA. WROM-TV 75,500 





ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 10,176 


SAGINAW WKNX-TV 40,100 

ST. JOSEPH KFEQ-TV 75,439 

ST. LouIS KSD-TV 534,500 | 
WTVI-TV 127,000 

















ST. PAUL- KSTP-TV 401,200 
MINNEAPOLIS WMIN-TY 394,500 
ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 39,000 








SALINAS, CALIF. KSBW-TV 32,500 


ABC BASIC AFFILIATE Se 


SAN ANTONIO KEYL 
WOAI-TV 160,787 


IN PITTSBURGH a 


KRON-TV 752,350 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 55,818 















































| SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 371,332 
| SCHENECTADY —WRGB 284,700 
e e e | SCRANTON WGBI-TV 75,000 
wTvu 60,000 
City of Industrial Miracles carne ene a 
SIOUX CITY KVTV 59,493 
SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 39,752 
SOUTH BEND  WSBT-TV 76,600 
SPOKANE 


KHQ-TV 
KXLY-TV 39,634 


SALUTES THE NEW ABC-TV AND sangre, yume age 


















































WWLP 
SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 23,917 
MO. KYTV 60,000 
THEIR NEW FALL PROGRAM LINEUP SYRACUSE WHEN 364449 | 
WSYR-TV 262,070 
TACOMA KMO-TV 
KTNT-TV 294,100 
TEXARKANA KCMC-TV 34,714 
TOLEDO WSPD-TY 228,000 } 
TUCSON KOPO-TV 
KVOA-TV 16,000 
TULARE, CALIF. KCOK-TV 60,000 
TULSA KOTV 162,205 
UTICA WKTV 127,000 
WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
WNBW 
WTOP-TV 
WTTG 477,093 
WATERBURY WATR-TV 81,000 
WEST PALM WIRK-TV 15,501 
BEACH 
WICHITA KEDD 32,026 


KTVH-TV 50,000 


WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 
TEX. KWFT-TV 37,500 



































WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 112,000 
WILK-TV 115,000 
WILMINGTON = WDEL-TV —_—'150,927 
WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 141,140 
WTOB-TV 20,000 
YAKIMA KIMA-TV 6,000 
YORK WSBA-TV 75,000 
YOUNGSTOWN us ap ae 
Represented by : = 
es. WHIZ-TV 15,345 





Edward Petry & Co. 


Markets: 182 
Stations on air: 292 
Total estimated set count: 26,570,000 
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Lloyd Thaxton, producer and star of the early evening LLOYD 
THAXTON SHOW, brings comedy and music with Broadway polish 
to WSPD-TV viéwers. He lets the scenery and costumes go from the 
elaborate to the ridiculous as do his clever pantomimes and im- 
personations. 
In early afternoon, Lloyd supplies comedy and acts as emcee of 
TELETUNE TIME, with Sanford, the talking parakeet, supplying novel 
folUlo sls Me Lol ial oleeleiaelirMels-m olelaila] olelilileMiulehi Ls 
For a sure score in Toledo, let Mr. Touchdown, S P D carry your prod- 
uct to the goal of increased sales in the Billion Dollar Toledo market. 


‘thin 


> — AM-TV 


eo 4p TOLEDO, OHIO 





IMI 








Represented Nationally 
by KATZ 


Storer Broadcasting Company 


TOM HARKER. NAT. SALES DIR., 118 E. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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T E L EVI & i O Pe AG E List of Agency Timebuyers 


‘The following roster covers the leading Chicago agencies ani their timebuying personne’.) 


Aubrey-Finlay-Marley & 
Hodgson 

230 N. Michigan Ave. 

Financial 6-1609 


Gene Fromherz 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
135 S. LaSalle St. 
RAndolph 6-3456 

Rod Mitchell 


Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-9200 


Russell W. Tolg 
Cora Hawkinson 


Beaumont & Hohman 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 

RAndolph 6-6181 

Clark Trudeau 


Walter F. Bennett 


20 N. Wacker Dr. 
FRanklin 2-1131 


Jane Gunther 


Gordon Best Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
STate 2-5060 


Edwin A. Trizil 
Richard Best 


Bisberne Advertising Co. 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 
RAndolph 6-1111 


R. Bernstein 


Bozell & Jacobs 


205 N. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-0870 


Gertrude Russakov 


E. H. Brown Adv. Agency 


20 N. Wacker Dr. 
FRanklin 2-9494 
Kenneth H. Smith 


Buchen Co. 


400 W. Madison Ave. 
RAndolph 6-9305 


Martin Fritz 
Cc . Fisher 


Leo Burnett Co. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CEntral 6-5959 


Ken Fleming 
Richard Coons 
John Harper 
Bob Maple 
William Pendell 
Kathleen Meyers 
Bowen Munday 
Helen Stanley 
Rex French 
John Boden 


Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 
McClinton, & Smith 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
RAndolph 6-3831 


Wayne Fickinger 
Roy Kosinski 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 


230 N. Michigan Ave. 
CEniral 6-1946 


James Gentile 


Cam pbell-Mithun 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Delaware 7-7553 
Minnie Kaplan 


The Caples Co. 


225 E. Erie 
SUperior 7-6016 
Ralph Hartsing, Jr. 


Christiansen Adv. Agency 


135 S. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-2484 


Clara Welsh 


Compton Advertising 


59 E. Van Buren 
HArrison 7-6935 
Richard Montgomery 


Chritchfield & Co. 


720 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-3061 
R. D. Cunningham 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam ple 


221 N. LaSalle St. 
Financial 6-4700 
Joseph Sample 


W. B. Doner & Co. 


203 N. Wabash Ave. 
DEarborn 2-4676 
Herbert Futran 


Doremus & Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-9132 
Charles C. Greene 


Frank E. Duggan Advertising 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
RAndolph 6-1076 


George O'Leary 


Ewell & Thurber Assoc. 


23 East Jackson Blvd. 
WEbster 9-0911 
A. J. Englehardt 


First United Broadcasters 


201 N. Wells St. 
RAndolph 6-7800 


Maryellen Convery 


Fitzmorris Advertising 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 

CEntral 6-6902 

Katherine J. Troccko 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


155 E. Superior St. 
SUperior 7-4800 
Genevieve Lemper 
Dorothy Fromherz 
Gwen Dargel 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 


105 W. Adams St. 
ANdover 3-5041 
Charles W. Billingsley 


Glen, Jordan & Stoetzel 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
STate 2-8927 
Ralph Rozima 


Goodkind, Joice & Morgan 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-6746 
Florence A. Neighbors 


Gourfain-Cobb Adv. Agency 


400 N. Michigan Ave. 
WHitehall 4-5230 
Louise Adams 


Grant Advertising 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-6500 


Fred Norman 
T. Watson 


Hanson & Hanson 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
DEarborn 2-7008 


Don Lausman 


George H. Hartman Co. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
STate 2-0055 


Sue Sarkesian 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


121 W. Wacker Dr. 
FRanklin 2-9180 
Laura Hall 


Robert Kahn & Assoc. 


430 N. Michigan Ave. 
DElaware 7-5480 
Robert Kahn 
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H. K. Kastor & Sons Adv. Co. 
75 E. Wacker Dr. 

CEntral 6-5331 

Walter Kniffen 


Kuttner & Kuttner 
646 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-7940 

Saul Korshak 


Lauesen & Salomon 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-0738 

D. L. Cuttie 


Al Paul Lefton Co. 
435 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-9511 


Edwin C. Foreman 
Roy C. Nelson 


Earle Ludgin & Co. 
121 W. Wacker Dr. 
ANdover 3-1888 


Jane Daly 
Ruth Babick 
Kay Morgan 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 

RAndolph 6-9360 

Robert Matkin 


Malcolm Howard Adv. Agency 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 

ANdover 3-0022 

Mrs. E. Burke 


McCann-Erickson 
318 S. Michigan Ave. 
WEbster 9-3701 


John Klatt 
Helen Wood 


Arthur Meyerhoff & Co. 
410 N. Michigan Ave. 
DElaware 7-7860 


Kay Knight 
Jack Cherbo 


C. L. Miller Co. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
CEntral 6-1640 

Irving M. Tuteur 


Tim Morrow Advertising 
444 Lake Shore Dr. 

DElaware 7-7080 

Kathryn Stark 


C. Wendell Muench & Co. 
75 E. Wacker Dr. 

FInancial 6-3481 

Victor Fabian 


Needham, Louis & Brorby 
135 S. LaSalle St. 
STate 2-5151 


Donald DeCarlo 
Pat Brouwer 
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Olian & Bronner 


35 E. Wacker Dr. 
STate 2-3381 
Kay Kennelly 


O’ Niel, Larson & McMahon 


230 N. Michigan Ave. 
ANdover 3-4470 


William R. Cline 


Presba, Fellers & Presba 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CEntral 6-7683 
Grant Smith 


Price, Robinson & Frank 


Merchandise Mart 
WHitehall 4-5900 


Joe Spery 
Jack Matthews 


L. W. Ramsey Adv. Co. 


230 N. Michigan Ave. 
FRanklin 2-8155 


Dorothy Parsons 


Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
WHitehall 4-7440 


(To Be Announced) 


Roche, Williams & Cleary 


135 S. LaSalle St. 
RAndolph 6-9760 
N. J. Cavanagh 


Rogers & Smith Adv. Agency 


20 N. Wacker Dr. 
DEarborn 2-0020 


Ray Reynolds 


Ross Roy 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
RAndolph 6-7000 


Roberta Harney 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
FInancial 6-1833 


Holly Shively 
Irene Hess 


Harry Schneiderman 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
WEbster 9-3924 


Doris Golow 


Schoenfeld, Huber & Green 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
WHitehall 4-0818 


Mary Millsap 


Schwimmer & Scott 


75 E. Wacker Dr. 
DEarborn 2-1815 


Evelyn Vanderploeg 


Russel M. Seeds Co. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
DElaware 7-1045 

Merle Myers 


Sherman & Marquette 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
DElaware 7-8000 

Clifford Bolgard 


Michael Shore Advertising 
919 N. Michigan Ave 

MOhawk 4-5022 

Benn Reyes 


Charles Silver & Co. 


737 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-6625 

Ben Solomon 

Maxine Ziv 


Sorensen & Co. 
430 N. Michigan Ave. 
DElaware 7-5030 
John H. Bull 


Tatham-Laird 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-3700 


George Bolas 
Paul Schlesinger 
Joseph Perry 
James Madison 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 
410 N. Michigan Ave. 
SUperior 7-0303 


E. R. Fitzgerald 
Robert Atwood 
Sylvia Rut 

Evelyn Harsma 
Mary Kay Gidlay 
Bernice McTaggart 
Ellen Carlson 


Geoffrey Wade Advertising 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 

STate 2-7369 

David S. Williams 


Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Co. 
400 W. Madison Ave. 

FRanklin 2-6440 

Blanche Slivka 


Weiss & Geller 
400 N. Michigan Ave. 
WHitehall 3-2100 
Jack Bard 


Western Adv. Agency 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
ANdover 3-2545 
F. W. Pain 


Young & Rubicam 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-0750 
Marian Reuter 

Ruth Leach 

Vera Taboloff 

Peggy McGrath 

















To the Point: TV Penmanship 


The Sheaffer Pen Co. is a relatively young organization, having 
started in the back room of a Ft. Madison, Iowa, jewelry shop in 1913. 
Founder Walter A. Sheaffer, 45 when he invented his now famous 
lever filler, soon dropped jewelry retailing in favor of manufacturing 
pens, and, at the end of the next 12 years, 
was outselling everybody. Mr. Sheaffer, 
who died in 1946, was succeeded as com- 
pany president by his son, Craig, in 1938. 
Last February, the latter became assistant 
secretary of commerce (domestic affairs) 
and was succeeded by his son, Walter A. 
II. Among them, three generations of the 
family have maintained Sheaffer’s lead in 
domestic pen sales. (Rival Parker gets 40 
per cent of its volume from foreign 
business. ) 





The young organization has held its 


Walter A. Sheaffer II 


position largely through young business 
methods. And one of the most important 
has been television. Sheaffer first tested the medium in 1950 with weekly 
sportcasts in 15 markets. Advertising manager Donald A. Reed (himself 
a young man who has been with Sheaffer since graduating from Ohio 
State in 1939) says the first tv attempt showed “nothing sensational.” 


But last fall, Sheaffer came out with a new product, the Snorkel 
pen (users fill and then replace a removable cartridge, thus keep the 
pen point dry). Through its agency, Russel Seeds, Chicago, Sheaffer 
helped introduce the Snorkel with three Christmas-season spots on 
NBC’s Show of Shows. Mail response from dealers and counter-calls 
for their product were “so encouraging” that Sheaffer quickly signed 
as co-sponsor for 52 weeks of cBs’s Jackie Gleason Show. Reason for 
using television—and thus adding about $142 million to its advertising 
budget—Mr. Reed explains, is that “the movement and action of tv 
allow us to demonstrate our product in a way we can’t in any other 
medium.” 


Television has changed Sheaffer advertising thinking: Previously, the 
company spent most its budget just before Christmas, its annual sales 
peak. Now, the effort is year-long. Summertime tv not only “helps round 
out valleys” but also gives “a good start to the accumulative effort.” 
Furthermore, the pen manufacturer has found window displays and 
counter card tie-ins between its product and its tv shows have brought 
a big dealer response and a strong point-of-sale impact. Magazines and 
newspapers, “not really curtailed”, now serve to take Sheaffer into 
special markets such as the school supply field. 


This fall, Sheaffer is supplementing Jackie Gleason with three spots 
per week in some major, non-Gleason markets like St. Louis, Providence 
and Milwaukee. The Snorkel will again be advertised on two or three 
Show of Shows segments between Thanksgiving and Christmas. And 
the new Fine Line 500 Ball Point pen will be introduced market by 
market through television. (First in Los Angeles via 14 Class A Spots 
weekly for eight weeks.) 


How has it paid off? Says Mr. Reed, “What we’re getting is far 
out of proportion to what we’re paying. Sales are growing so fast that 
figures are obsolete while the ink is still wet.” The average counter 
call has increased 30 per cent, and there is “definite evidence” that this 
year will be the company’s biggest. That means Sheaffer sales will be 
boosted—by television—from $24 million to about $27 million. 





Sarra (Continued from page 43) 


Walter Thompson), Auto-Lite (Cecil & 
Presby) and Pet Milk (Gardner). 
Among the current prominent com- 
mercials: the animated and live-action 
opening “Come see, Come save at 
A&P” series (Paris & Peart); the live 
Palmolive, “Let your beauty be seen,” 
(Ted Bates) ; Stopette’s live and stop- 
motion, “Poof . . . there goes perspira- 
tion,” (Earle Ludgin); and Pabst’s 
“What'll you have?” animation and 
stop-motion, (Warwick & Legler). 

Regarding Sarra’s own tv activity, 
he is content to act mainly in a super- 
visory capacity. But if clients want 
Valentino Sarra to handle a commer- 
cial, they can have him—for a price. 
Example: the Auto-Lite Salutes series 
during which presidents of auto com- 
panies appear, one a week. He pro- 
duces and directs these one-minute 
films at a fee of $1,000 each. 

Chief creative man in the firm’s tv 
setup is Rex Cox, who has been with 
Sarra for six years following an 11- 
year stretch as an animator and story 
director for Walt Disney. For every 
production Rex works with a story 
board which he describes as being “a 
series of rough sketches indicating the 
action and staging of a film.” Sarra 
does no work on speculation. The fee 
for submitting a story board is from 
$350 to $500. 

When stop-motion is required, tv 
production chief, Bob Jenness, credited 
with 18 years of experience in the 
field with animators like George Pal 
and Charles Mintz, steps in. He defines 
his specialty as “animation done in 
three dimension.” The basic technique 
is the same as in animation except 
models instead of drawings are used. 
For each job Jenness must create dif- 
ferent devices—called jigs—by which 
he controls the movements of the 
models and props. 

Insofar as preferring or recom- 
mending any one type of commercial, 
Sarra plays no favorites. However, 
they do agree that a “good commer- 
cial” must observe these three cardinal 
rules: 1) It must capture the attention 
immediately; 2) there must not be too 
much in it. When you show the prod- 
uct favorably and make one strong 
selling point, you've got your message 
across. And 3) the photography must 
be of the highest quality. 
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BBD& O (Continued from page 47) 


agency media problem. BBD&O started 
creating its own shows and continued 
to do so until the spread of television 
(today the only house-produced pro- 
gram is Your Hit Parade on NBC-TV). 

Among BBD&o firsts: the first re- 
corded broadcast, a two-hour Thanks- 
giving program in the late 1920's pre- 
pared by two agency representatives 
who traveled around Europe recording 
such indigenous music as the cries of 
British “lavender” peddlers; Orson 
Welles’ initial radio performance; first 
broadcast appearances of Metropolitan 
Opera stars; the first dialogue in a 
commercial—Frank Crumet and Julia 
Sanderson. 


Bing Bows 


During the 1953-54 season, BBD&O 
will add to its list of firsts—in tele- 
vision. Bing Crosby is making his tv 
debut in December with six half-hour 
shows for General Electric, running 
until June. (So far, Bing has appeared 
on the home screen just three times: 
as a walk-on with no lines during a 
Joan Davis show, doing a filmed song 
for Ford’s 50th Anniversary program 
and on a Los Angeles marathon to 
raise money for last year’s Olympic 
team). Under the agency’s guidance, 
U. S. Steel has just made its television 
debut, too, with the Theatre Guild 
hour-long dramatic program on ABC- 
TV. 

Key figures behind BBp&o’s present 
eminence as the nation’s No. 2 agency 
—outranked in overall billings only 
by J. Walter Thompson—with nine 
out-of-town offices, 1675 employes 
(1140 in the New York headquarters) 
and 150 clients (108 post-war ac- 
counts; nine dating back 30 years) 
are chairman of the board Bruce Bar- 
ton, vice chairman Alex Osborn, presi- 
dent Ben Duffy and 61 vice presidents 
in charge of everything from finance 
to ideas. 

Barton, the son of a circuit-riding 
mountain preacher in Tennessee, 
started his advertising career by spark- 
ing a fund-raising campaign for the 
yMcA and Salvation Army during 
World War I. An experienced adman, 
Roy Durstine, helped him, and a 
Buffalo agencyman, Alex Osborn, 
college classmate and long-term friend 
of Alexander Woolcott, lent a hand. 
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Osborn had made his advertising start 
by running a baking contest in which 
housewives submitted their favorite 
bread recipes; the result was the 
Bond Bread slogan: “Made as 43,- 
040 Housewives Showed Us.” 

After the war, the three joined 
hands again to found Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. But Osborn refused to 
move to New York. He opened a 
Buffalo branch of the firm and has 
been there ever since. (Durstine with- 
drew in 1939 to form his own 
agency.) 

Today Osborn, 65, makes periodic 
appearances in the New York office 
for board meetings and devotes the 
rest of his time “to helping establish 
courses on the subject of applied 
imagination in colleges and business 
organizations all over the country.” 
Barton headquarters in the Madison 
Avenue offices, writes a short weekly 
editorial which is syndicated on Sun- 
days in more than 60 leading news- 
papers, and worries about the effect of 
mass entertainment media on _ the 
public’s reading habits. 

BBD&O is obviously far different to- 
day than it was at the time of the 
merger when the staff consisted of 600 
men and annual billings were a big 
(for then) $27 million. There are now 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


Minneapolis (second to New York in 
size), Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
A Hollywood branch, with 25 to 30 
people, handles television production 
only and reports directly to New 
York. 

The Pittsburgh and Minneapolis 





Alex Osborn 


offices “originate” about $10 million 
between. them; the others contribute 
about $20 million together. New York 
directly handles 50 per cent of the ac- 
counts and services 75 per cent 
through its market and merchandising 
research (M&M), copy and media test- 
ing, radio and kitchen research, pub- 
licity, and television departments. 


Many Functions 


M&M, for instance, may do 90 jobs 
for 40 clients in a month, helping 
launch a new product, restoring life 
to an old one, analyzing district sales, 
conducting store tests and audits at 
the point-of-purchase level. The public 
relations staff handles publicity for 
some 40 clients on a_fee-plus-cost 
basis. 

The 114-man television department, 
headed by vice president Robert Fore- 
man, supplies 
with plans, costs, program informa- 


account supervisors 
tion, availabilities, art and copy. (In- 
evitably, as its creative departments 
expanded and grew in experience and 
ability, BBD&o found itself staffing 
many of its agency rivals. One of the 
most prominent “graduates”: Don 
Stauffer of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles.) The agency soon realized 
that its art department did not have 
enough time to devote to the needs of 
tv, so pioneered in separating print 
from television art. The tv group pre- 
pares story boards, main titles, telops; 
it redesigns packages and magazines 
covers for the camera; designs sets, 
and works out camera angles. 


Tv Trends 


BBD&O’s television department is, of 
course, abreast of all the latest trends. 
It reports, for instance, that clients 
with heavy advertising budgets—such 
as duPont, U. S. Steel and General 
Electric—are favoring “prestige” 
shows for institutional purposes. 
Smaller accounts want to buy into the 
daytime personality programs — Art 
Linkletter, Kate Smith, Today. 

On Today, however, BBD&O buys the 
weather signal for General Mills on a 
rotating schedule. One week it takes 
the 7:12 a.m. signal, the next week the 
8:12, thus reaching working women at 
the earlier hour, women who stay at 
home at the later one. “Accounts are 
obtained and lost on what you do in 
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tv,” Foreman says. “The historical and 
academic approach (considering print 
first) will change rapidly—if it hasn’t 
already.” 

American Tobacco, duPont, Chrys- 
ler and U. S. Steel together make up 
about a third of BBD&o’s billings. But 
the others are just as important to the 
agency. Nearly two-third’s of its clients 
spend less than $200,000 a year on 
advertising, get the same services and 
consideration as the industrial giants. 
The overall Plans Board holds as many 
meetings to solve the small advertisers’ 
problems as it does for the big ones. In 
fact, in many ways, the small adver- 
tiser has more and bigger problems. 
To get him into television, for in- 
stance, requires a great deal of in- 
genuity and planning. For the modest 
budget client, BBD&O buys participa- 
tions, carefully chooses time and 
selects markets for regional campaigns 
(the last of particular importance, 
since hitting nine or 10 of the right 
cities can reach 50 per cent of the set- 
owning market). 


Keeping a watchful eye over all this 
activity is president Ben Duffy, who 
has spent his entire business career 
with just one firm. He joined BBD&O at 
the age of 17 as an errand boy—and 
stayed to become president in 1946 at 
the age of 44. Though he insists busi- 
ness is not his hobby—golf and trap 
shooting are—Ben Duffy spends much 
of his after-hours with business asso- 
ciates and finds little time to read other 
than the latest news and trends in the 
complex and ever-growing advertising 
field. (He is the author of the authori- 
tative Advertising Media and Markets, 
published in 1939 and revised in 1951. 
See page 47.) 


Guideposts 


Ben Duffy puts greatest stress on 
what he sees as the three rules of 
agency success: 1) research; 2) mar- 
keting; and 3) merchandising. Since 
he assumed the presidency of BBD&O, 
these principles have predominated. 
Cooperative advertising, for instance, 
essentially a merchandising function, 
has grown sharply. A traveling staff 
of 25 BBD&O representatives are out 
daily contacting distributors and deal- 
ers, “selling” and working out cam- 
paigns. 

“Media men,” says Ben Duffy, 





Bruce Barton 


“must know markets and people’s liv- 
ing habits; the farmer, various racial 
groups and where they are; population 
growth and shifts; standards of living 
from area to area; industrial condi- 
tions.” The best ad in the world, he 
points out, is lost if it isn’t exposed to 
the right people. A billboard that 
would have great pulling power on 
Broadway would be wasted on East 
48th Street. “There are lots of side 
streets in advertising.” 


Human Approach 


Duffy feels that media training is 
the best conditioning for a top posi- 
tion in the advertising field. By know- 
ing people as customers, a media man 
becomes of necessity an amateur 
psychologist in dealing with staff 
and clients. He cites the case of one 
businessman whose account he wanted. 
The man was hard to get, and dodged 
making an appointment. Finally Duffy 
agreed to stay only a half-hour if the 
man would see him. He did, and Ben 
Duffy started his presentation. At the 
end of 30 minutes, he still had hours’ 
worth of plans and details to go. But 
he stood up. “I promised to take only 
a half-hour,” he said, “and I don’t 
want to jeopardize my chances of com- 
ing back, so I'll leave.” 

“Sit down,” said the prospective 
client. “From now on, it’s on my 
time.” BBD&O got the account. 

Determined that BBD&o will main- 
tain its top position, Ben Duffy has no 
illusions about the rigors and chal- 
lenges of a highly-competitive field. 
“Every day,” he says, “we must prove 
ourselves all over again.” 


Tea (Continued from page 45) 


resents the governments of the three 
leading tea-producing countries: India, 
Ceylon and Indonesia. Thus, the deci- 
sion to invest in television was made, 
not only by top executives of American 
tea firms, but also by foreign govern- 
ments, all of whom help support the 
Council through annual appropria- 
tions. 

An important sales target, in addi- 
tion to the consumer, is institutional 
management since “out-of-home” tea 
drinking in restaurants, hotels, hospi- 
tals and drug stores has become a vital 
segment of the entire tea market. But 
the big problem is to show institutions 
how to prepare tea properly. There- 
fore, dropping other media for tele- 
vision has a particular meaning for the 
Tea Council: tv demonstrates for man- 
agement as well as for the housewife. 

A second problem has been to con- 
vince institutions that tea is a popular 
beverage. The U. S. Army, for ex- 
ample, formerly served it only about 
once a week at all its bases. Now, how- 
ever, soldiers find tea as available as 
coffee. Reason: the Council conducted 
tests which showed that when tea was 
offered in cold weather, soldiers chose 
one cup for every two cups of coffee. 
And when iced tea was provided in hot 
weather, military personnel chose 4.6 
glasses for every cup of coffee. 

After this year’s television promo- 
tion of tea, members of the Council 
will not be at all surprised if the 
average—for civilians or for soldiers 
—rises even higher. In fact, the Coun- 
cil is betting $1 million that it will. 














“Oh, its some guy named William S. 
Hart trying to act like Roy Rogers.” 
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Woodward (Cont'd. from page 38) 


are eight NCAA districts and that at 
least one program originates in each 
of them. His explanation is measured, 
considered and—in the opinion of this 
writer—completely spurious. 

In the first place the program—ex- 
cept for the Sept. 26 atrocity—is in- 
teresting enough on a national basis to 
woo people from their local games and 
so damage local attendance. 

In the second place the NCCA is or- 
ganized with two districts in the com- 
pact Northeast, where there are prac- 
tically no football teams worthy of the 
name, and six in the remainder of the 
country. 

New England, for instance, is a dis- 
trict. Middle Atlantic is another. 

District 3, the South, spreads from 
Washington to New Orleans and 
Miami. District 4 includes the whole 
Middle West; District 5, the Plains 
area as far west as the Rockies; Dis- 
trict 6, the whole Southwest; District 
7, the Rocky Mountains, and District 
8, the Pacific Coast. 


Favoritism? 


The committee governing the show 
comprises four Easterners from Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2, including Bushnell, and 
eight from the rest of the country. 

Careful analysis will show that the 
East, though almost devoid of respec- 
table football, has looked out for it- 
self competently. 

The program, which this year in- 
cluded two “panoramas,” partial tele- 
vision of four games on a single day, 
gives the Middle West and the South, 
both strong football sections, top repre- 
sentation. Nine Middle Western teams 
and_ eight the South were 
scheduled. 

The East, with practically nothing 
to offer, has placed seven teams as 
against four from the Pacific Coast, 
two from the Southwest, four from the 
Plains and two from the Rockies. 

The Army-Navy game, plus one or 


from 


two panoramic appearances, certainly 
would provide enough coverage of 
Eastern football. Unless something is 
done to bring the program into line 
with current trends and interests, the 
NCAA soon will be in trouble. 

Television is much more important 
in modern times than the NCAA and its 
sectional politics. 
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Bushnell (Continued from page 39) 


As for the division of games on the 
current tv schedule: It is conceded 
that the list is so interesting that fans 
in all sections of the country will 
sometimes stay at home to watch tv 
instead of going to stadiums. This is 
obviously an admission that an un- 
controlled tv policy could, as colleges 
have stated, seriously impair stadium 
receipts. 

Furthermore, it indicates that col- 
leges already have made—and are 
making—concessions which are not in 
their own, but in the public’s interest. 
And these concessions—indeed, the 
whole NcAA policy—have not been 
autocratically imposed by administra- 
tors of the association nor by the tv 
committee. Action has been the result 
held 
among all 400-odd member colleges. 
This year, as in past years, athletic 
directors have voted to support 1) a 
plan of controlled tv, and 2) the spe- 
cific plan as it was later recommended 
by the tv committee. 

Finally, nine Midwestern teams and 
eight Southern teams were given top 
representation because of the strong 
national interest in those districts. The 
third position has been given seven 
Eastern teams because of the great 
population, the great number of col- 
leges and the great number of tv sets 
in that section of the country. Inciden- 
tally, the schedule was not formulated 
by the NCAA or its tv committee, but by 
the sponsor, as the plan stipulates. 


of two near-unanimous votes 


The Tv Impact 


Results of the 1952 policy have 
shown that the colleges and the NCAA 
have evaluated the tv problem correct- 
ly. A study was made by the National 
Opinion Research Center, and that re- 
port was further evaluated by Benson 
and Benson, a well known market re- 
search organization. Their tabulations 
indicated “beyond doubt” that the 
competition of games on tv continued 
to hurt college football attendance. 
For the country as a whole, paid at- 
tendance in 1952 was about the same 
as in 1951, but colleges facing tv com- 
petition remained 16 per cent below 
their average pre-tv 1947-48 base. Col- 
leges not exposed to tv competition 
drew 10 per cent larger audiences than 
in 1947-48. 


The future of the NcAA policy lies 
neither in the complete ban of “live” 
television at one extreme, nor in the 
unrestricted use of television at the 
Rather, the middle 
course which allows for moderation 
and reason—on the part of colleges as 
well as football fans—is the road 
which the NcAA has sought and will 
continue to seek. 


other extreme. 











Shades of Gray 


The old school colors, having pre- 
sumably survived every use—or mis- 
use—that bright collegiate minds can 
think of, have come face to face with 
a new, electronics-age test: How do 
they look on black-and-white televi- 
sion? And the question has not come 
from sorority row, but from athletic 
fields across the where 
coaches and players have become anx- 


country 


ious to know how uniforms show up 
during tv coverage of football. 

After “any number” of queries 
about televised uniforms during the 
past few seasons, the Rawlings Sport- 
ing Goods Co. of St. Louis recently de- 
cided to give a tv test to the brightly 
colored tackle twill used in their equip- 
ment. Which would show up better, 
they wondered—the maroon and gold 
of Minnesota or Purdue’s old gold and 
black? 

The company’s engineering and de- 
sign department chose the thirteen 
most popular uniform colors: beige, 
royal blue, maroon, navy blue, kelly 
green, light gold, white, old gold, pur- 
ple, black, cardinal, scarlet and dark 
orange. They tested them in a total of 
156 combinations in the studios of 
wTvI Belleville, Ill., a suburb of St. 
Louis. WTVI engineers helped Rawlings 
designers measure color contrasts on 
the four studio monitors set up for the 
six-hour, closed circuit experiment. 

Since any color on black-and-white 
tv will register as a shade of gray, the 
judges decided to test each color com- 
bination in First, they 
checked each color against a “gray 
scale” (which indicated eight shades 
of gray plus pure black and white) to 
measure combinations in of 
“stark contrast”. 


two ways. 


terms 


Secondly, the six judges decided 
how each combination looked strictly 
in terms of television reception. This 
second rating was suggested by wTvi 

















technicians who pointed out that, from 
an engineering point of view, a softer 
contrast presents a better tv picture. 
Ratings were A for excellent, B for 
good, C for fair and D for poor. 

For example, Purdue’s combination 
of old gold and black got a B-A rating: 
B (good) for contrast between grays, 
but A (excellent) as far as use on tele- 
vision is concerned. Minnesota’s ma- 
roon and gold, they learned, was just 
as effective on television with a B-A 
rating. 

University of California at Berkeley 
pulled down top honors with its blue 
and gold, rated as A-A. Louisiana 
State’s purple and gold earned a B-B 
listing, while the orange and white of 
Texas got C-B, as did Southern Cal’s 
cardinal and gold. Low team on the 
list was Georgia Tech whose white and 
light gold, though holding a flashy 
promise for color television, got only 
a D-D in the black and white test. 


Daytime (Cont. from page 35) 


can deliver enough stations and costs 


| can be kept down. There are several 





theories on how to accomplish the lat- 
ter. 

One major agency, for instance, is 
bucking for the networks to duplicate 
the various services offered by day- 
time radio, where the client foots only 
the time, talent, and sound effects bill. 
(In television an advertiser pays for 
the use of cameras, lights, sets, cos- 
tumes and makeup.) Otherwise, says 
this firm, many a potential buyer— 
despite the cost differential from night- 
time—will shy away. Still another 
agency thinks the way to economize 
is through the scripts: they should 
call for fewer scenery changes and 
fewer characters. Production costs in 
daytime tv, it is noted, are still triple 
those of radio; time costs for a 


quarter-hour _five-times-a-week _ serial 


run to some $2 million a year, and 
talent and production bills can add 
$1 to $2 million more. 

Another suggestion: programs, es- 
pecially the serials, should be client 
or agency-owned. The successful ones 
build up value over the years, be- 
coming more expensive, and could well 
price themselves right out of an adver- 
tiser’s budget, if he or his agency 
weren't in control of them. A dissent 
on that point comes from BBp&o for 
one: the agency thinks owning a 
property detracts from a client’s abil- 
ity to judge it objectively. 

However, there is universal agree- 
ment: Daytime television is on the 
threshhold of its period of greatest 
growth. If not in 1954, then quite 
possibly in 1955, the chief tv prob- 
lem may well be late night program- 
ming and sales. There'll be mighty 
little time left elsewhere. 





Wish you could all see Meg’s Show 









“Mr. Keen” and others. 


Channel 1] WMIN-TYV 


Meg Kingbay’s background funnels itself into 
“Talk of the Town”. She is experienced in both 
radio and TV with both local and network ex- 
perience. Meg has played opposite such head- 
liners as Tallulah Bankhead and Frank 
Lovejoy and has appeared on such day- 

time radio shows as “David Harum”, 


“Talk of the Town” is a 
show directed to milady. 
Meg Kingbay makes in- 
terviews in the back- 
ground for her show but 
keeps it from the “ques- 
tion and answer” type by 
using demonstrations. 
Meg’s guests are asked to 
bring visual material as 
is the case in this picture 
when she interviews 
visitors from India on 
her show. 


























**Myself and associates have been in 
the entertainment field a long time 
and yet we still get a thrill from a 
show tiat has the punch to make it 
a hit. ‘Talk of the Town’ with Meg 
Kingbay is such a show. 


*“*Meg’s vitality and charm are seo 
much a part of her personality that 
her show has absorbed the same 
characteristics. Participants 
viewers of ‘Talk of the Town’ have 
the satisfaction of visiting with a 
person who loves life and sees noth- 
ing but good in it. 

“WMIN-TYV is honored and fortu- 
nate to have a woman of Meg’s 
calibre and showmanship as the Di- 
rector of Women’s Activities at our 
station.’’ 


Ww PRESIDENT 


MIN NEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL 
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The Parochial Schools of the Erie Catholic 
Diocese completed a very successful series 
of schoolroom programs on WICU. Plans 
are already completed for the entire 
1953-1954 school season. 


WICU serves the people of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Third City with the finest entertain- 
ment from all four networks, great local 
shows, plus religious, educational and 
other Public Service programs. Erie, there- 
fore, has the highest per capita set 
circulation of any city in the United States! 


WICU TV CHANNEL 12 

. . under common ownership with radio 
station WIKK (H-R Co.) and THE ERIE 
DISPATCH (Reynolds-Fitzgerald). 
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Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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in The Picture 


“Has speech and will travel” is an apt description for the president of 
the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Harold 
E. Fellows. Beginning on Sept. 14 in Seattle with the District 17 (Wash., 
Ore., Alaska) session and ending with District 1 (New England) on Nov. 
4-5 in Boston, he will have traveled some 15,000 miles and will have at- 
tended every one of this year’s 17 annual district meetings of the NARTB. 
The chances are that the peripatetic Mr. Fellows, who was elected head of 
the Association in 1951 after 23 years in broadcasting, will not be “at 
liberty” very long—probably no longer that it will take him to drop in 
on his home in Swampscott, Mass. and visit his two married daughters 
and seven grandchildren. In addition to his busy schedule as NARTB 
chief executive, he is called on to make over 100 speeches annually. 


From the time of his childhood in Cranford, N. J., Chris J. Witting, 
who on January 1, 1954 becomes president of Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Inc.—five radio stations, two tv operations and two tv applications— 
liked swimming and was handy in using building tools. So in 1947 he 
built a cabin on a secluded sylvan lake in Jersey’s Sussex County, envi- 
sioning ample leisure time devoted to his favorite sport. But that same 
year he joined the Du Mont Network (after a stint at Price, Waterhouse 
Co. and his own accounting firm), to set up tv-operating procedures. And 
in six years he has yet to take to the woods. Instead, in 1949 he was made 
the network’s general manager, later managing director, and in the process 
of building a coast-to-coast organization with 186 affiliates he followed an 
all-work seven-day-a-week schedule. Now, faced with expanding the tv 
activities at Westinghouse, Mr. Witting concedes that his cabin retreat 
might as well be in Brooklyn: “It'll have to wait until next year.” 

. . . Meanwhile, Brooklyn-born Ted Bergmann, who only last July 
was upped to Du Mont general manager (TELEVISION AGE, August 1953) 
and is taking over Mr. Witting’s post of managing director, has managed 
a more convenient arrangement for both work and play. He lives in 
Manhasset on Long Island’s North Shore, where he can engage in his 
chief hobbies of boating and tennis. The youthful executive, 33, a graduate 
of Amherst (’41), received his first network training as an Army officer. 
As second in command of radio public relations works on General 
Eisenhower’s personal staff, Mr. Bergmann wrote, directed and produced 
many of the War Department sponsored programs aired from Europe. 
Mustered out with the rank of Captain, he went to NBC radio as program- 
production director. Then in 1947 he began his Du Mont career. 


When in January, 1953, Triangle Publications, Inc. bought the local 
New York City magazine, Tv Guide (circulation, 600,000), Roger Clipp, 
general manager of Triangle’s Philadelphia outlets, wFriL-Tv and WFIL 
radio since 1946, was asked to double in brass as the publication’s busi- 
ness manager. The 50-year-old native of Antietam, Md. went at the new 
task with his usual vigor. The first national issue was published last April, 
in nine areas. Today, the magazine has a coast-to-coast circulation of 1.8 
million through its eight owned-and-operated regional and eight franchise 
editions. Now with Tv Guide thriving, Mr. Clipp, at his own behest, is 
returning to concentrate on the City of Brotherly Love’s ever-growing- 
fiercer competitive tv and radio battle. He also returns to many civic 
duties, including chairmanship of the local March of Dimes. 
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Four television stations. As soon as the FCC approves its $2 
million-plus purchase of KCMO-Tv Kansas City, that will be the proud 
claim of the Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines (Better Homes & 
Gardens, Successful Farming and How-to-do-it books). Other stations: 
WHEN-TvV Syracuse (1948); wow-tv Omaha (1949) and KPHO-TV 
Phoenix (1949). All the tv operations are controlled by wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of the Meredith Publishing Co., and president of each of them 
is E. T. Meredith, also vice president and general manager of the parent 
company. “Ed” Meredith, as he prefers to be known, is the son of the 
founder. Born in Des Moines in 1906, he began work in the circulation 
department of Meredith in 1928. Later he went into the advertising sales 
department in the Chicago and New York branches. 


A leading advocate in the battle for acceptance of subscription tv is 
James McCauley Landis, special counsel to Skiatron Electronics & 
Television Corp. Skiatron will soon file an application with the Fcc for 
permission to operate commercially its Subscriber-Vision. Predicting that 
the Commission will act on the application by the end of the year, Mr. 
Landis is optimistic about the results. Born in 1899 of American parents 
in Tokyo, Japan, he has a formidable background in many other fields. A 
Princeton (’21) Phi Beta Kappa and a former Dean of Harvard Law 
School (’37-’46), he is a director of the Skouras Theatres. He is perhaps 
best known for his long career in government service: the National Power 
Policy Committee (°37), director of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense 
(41-42) and chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board (46-47). 


There is much talk in the industry about the switch of the Buffalo 
Evening News station, WBEN-TV, from NBC-Tv to CBS Television. But doing 
no talking is the man who played a big part in affecting the change: 
Alfred H. Kirchhofer, managing editor of the Evening News and vice 
president-secretary of WBEN-Tv. “Kirk” Kirchhofer’s doubling in news- 
paper-show business brass goes back to 1910 when at the age of 18 he 
began his career as a reporter in Buffalo, his birthplace. He used his 
nights off to review a legitimate play or two-a-day vaudeville. And today 
he takes great delight in recalling when Buffalo was an important tryout 
town. Other Kirchhofer recollections: White House correspondent during 
the Harding-through-Hoover days; president in 1927 of the Gridiron 
Club, the famous organization of Washington correspondents. 


When the American Association of Advertising Agencies’ annual 
Eastern conference opens at New York’s Hotel Roosevelt on November 
23-24, a discussion of television production problems will bulk large 
on the agenda. Presiding over the meeting, which some 2,000 agency 
executives are expected to attend, will be the 4A’s New York Council chair- 
man, Edwin Cox, senior vice president of Kenyon & Eckhardt. The 55- 
year-old chairman of K. & E.’s plans board, a native Texan, has traveled 
a long way up and around to reach his present position. In 1920, Cox 
started in advertising with A. W. Shaw of Chicago as a copywriter. Then 
he switched to Lennen & Mitchell where he created the “concealed name 
test” for Old Gold. Next, he served as manager of the Detroit office of 
Young & Rubicam. In 1933, Mr. Cox joined K. & E. in New York. 




















Coverag € (Continued from page 41) 


Furthermore, terrain average to the 
antenna does not necessarily indicate 
anything about the terrain in the mar- 
ket to be served. 

To make the picture clearer, con- 
sider two stations operating in the 
same market, both on low channels 
with a maximum of 100 kw power 
and a 1,000-foot antenna height. At 
first glance, both stations seem to have 
equal facilities. But one station may 
choose an antenna site on a mountain, 
a few miles from town, while the other 
could choose a spot in another direc- 
tion outside the city but in a river 
basin. The first station—with a full 
1,000-foot tower located on a moun- 
tain that rises above the city—will 
have a signal which can sweep over 
the whole valley floor. Although the 
second outlet’s signal can presumably 
clear all surrounding obstacles, it 
won't reach so far. In fact, its signal 
may not even adequately cover the 
area for which the station has been 
assigned. 


Loophole Worries 


The question may now be raised, 
“So what? Isn’t this just a loophole 
which has no significant meaning? 
Who worries about it?” The answer is 
that timebuyers, honestly trying to find 
the better station, do worry about such 
loopholes. Furthermore, the peculiari- 
ties are not beyond probability. In 
fact, this very situation—or a slight 
variation of it—does exist in at least 
a few major tv markets today, and it 
will constantly reappear. 


Ray Stone 


In another market,*the city-proper 
is cupped inside a hill formation. A 
1,000-foot antenna located inside the 
city would give a good signal to local 
consumers, but for neighboring areas, 
the antenna is only as high as it rises 
above the hills—perhaps only 500 of 
its full 1,000 feet. Another station in 
the same city could have better all- 
around coverage by building a 500- 
foot antenna on the ridge surrounding 
the town. 


Great Variations 


Whereas the differences between 
these stations seem patently obvious 
in hypothetical terms, actual markets 
show great and obscuring variations: 

In any multi-station market, the 
different outlets in all probability will 
operate with different power, have dif- 
ferent antenna heights and locations 
and, certainly, will be on different 
channels. The problem for the time- 
buyer is to measure all the variants 
and find what the exact difference in 
coverage is. 

Too often, in reporting their fa- 
cilities station managers have clouded 
the significant differences by trying to 
make their own facilities “look 
strong.” Their submissions of data 
thus often are vague, lacking sufficient 
detail or are misleading by stating, as 
facts, claims that have yet to be real- 
ized. 

There are two possible solutions, Mr. 
Stone suggests. One is that antenna 
height be compared, not with sur- 
rounding terrain, but with sea level. 
The Fcc requires such statements in 
all applications, and some stations al- 
ready publish it as part of their facili- 
ties data. 


Look to the Sea 


In the case of the afore-meationed 
stations (on the mountain and in the 
river basin), the true disproportion of 
their antenna heights would be im- 
mediately clear if the sites were com- 
pared with sea level figures of both 
stations and the market involved. If 
the source of both signals and their 
market were thus compared to a math- 
ematical constant, antenna heights and 
power could then be put into a more 
nearly equal ratio. 

The second solution pertains to the 
timebuyer’s problem of finding the 





effectiveness of stations in competing 
regions more than to the problem of 
theoretical coverage for stations com- 
peting in one city. It is to measure 
stations, not just in terms of facilities, 
but also in terms of the purchasing 
power of the markets they serve. This 
would make for greater equality, Mr. 
Stone points out, among stations in all 
sections of the country. 

“After all,” Mr. Stone summarizes, 
“the television sponsor—the man who 
pays much of television’s way—is in- 
terested in how far his commercials go 
out. It is probably impossible to drop 
cost-per-thousand thinking, yet it is 
important to correlate these costs with 
market potential. What really counts is 
how many customers come in—to ask 
for the advertised product. My criti- 
cisms are not intended to undermine 
business practices of the industry, only 
to give deserved and open credit to 
those stations which are, in fact, su- 
perior to their competitors. This would 
benefit not only the advertisers, but 
also the industry as a whole.” 


Service in TV 


BMI offers its facilities not only 
to its TV licensees, but to pro- 
ducers, advertising agencies and 
their clients, TV film distribu- 
tors, music conductors, directors 
and everyone in TV concerned 
with programming. 


These TV services offered by 
BMI will: f 
Assist in the selection © 
creation of music for films 
theme, background, bridge, 
or incidental mood music @ Aid 
in music clearance @ Help pro 
tect music ownership rights * 
Extend indemnity to TV ——_ 
that perform our music on film 
i ing 
Answer questions concern ; 
Sopyrights. music right for ~* 
ture residual usage, and help 
solve ail other problems = 
cerning the use of music in TV. 


Let BMI give you the TV 
Music Story today 


Call or write 
BMI TV FILM LICENSING 
DEPARTMENT 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 
TORONTO © MONTREAL 
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We got a bit of a start when we 
came upon a_ headline, “Faultless 
Starch Renewal on nBc Radio.” Turned 
out to be the name of a company, 
not an accolade to Daniel. 


* * * 


Schwerin reports that in one test 
where the early part of a tv story 
occurred in America and the rest in 
a foreign country, the latter portion 
scored seven “liking” points lower 
than the U. S. segment. The chief rea- 
son was that the listeners “weren't 
convinced the main character was 
really overseas.” Looks like dark days 
ahead for Captain Video and Rod 
Brown of the Rocket Rangers. 





Mother always told Phil Dean of the 
hazards of talking to strangers in club 
cars but, willful boy that he is, he had 
never taken her advice seriously. Phil, 
who is chief drum-beater for WNBT, 
recently sent us a note which proved to 
him, once and for all, that mother 
knew best. It all goes back to a jaunt 
Phil took to Lake Placid. On the way 
he ran across a gent who is a refriger- 
ation engineer in New York. Let him 
take it from here: 

“As you usually do after a few 
drinks in the club car, we exchanged 
cards and when we parted I told him 
if he even needed any tickets for a tv 
show to give me a ring. He called me 
the next week and, instead of wanting 
tickets, told me of a girl who was an 
old family friend who wanted to get 
into some type of research or person- 


wun soe SF Camera 


nel work for NBC and would I see her 
and talk to her and perhaps give her 
some advice as to get a job. She called 
me and made an appointment for that 
Friday and I then forgot all about it. 

“Friday morning I hear a story 
about a lovely young airline hostess 
who was on the trip back from Chi- 
cago with the nBc brass who had been 
out to the affiliates convention. Seems 
that she had an exceptionally fine per- 
sonality and was talking to several of 
the brass about NBC and she mentioned 
the fact that she had an appointment 
with a Mr. Phil Dean, one of the big 
executives at NBC. This was kind of a 
shocker to the people she was talking 
to. Dig this. They were the top brass 
for the whole works. (Know anyone 
who needs a good publicity director? ) 
Anyhow, the girl came in and turned 
out to be real nice. I’d never even seen 
her before. She and I talked and then 
she told me she also had a date with 
Mr. Mannie Sachs and Mr. Sydney 
Eiges. I am firmly convinced that this 
kid may find a job for herself at NBc. 
(Maybe mine.) 

“Ain‘t that a lulu? Tell Smitty when 
you see him that he knows a real big 
exec. at NBC.” 


* * * 


Tell It to Teleprompter: Red But- 
tons gives credit to Dr. Bruno Furst, 
the memory expert, for his ability to 
memorize his television scripts quickly 
—according to the good doctor’s pub- 
licity notices. 


* * * 


The wnest-Twentieth Century-Fox 
tie-in for the world premiere of The 
Robe and Cinemascope was something 
of a landmark in television—or would 
“Airmark” be more fitting? The mo- 
tion-picture company put its whole 
radio-tv budget on NBc’s key station, 
an unprecedented move in the indus- 
try. WNBT then proceeded to give The 
Robe one of the most concentrated 
promotion campaigns on record. In ad- 
dition to the time bought, the station 
built several of its shows around the 
personalities in the picture, the in- 


ventor of CinemaScope, and the pro- 
duction problems in making the pic- 
ture. 

Here was WNBT’s reasoning: “For 
years, whenever a great movie, a top 
novel, a great play, or anything note- 
worthy opened in New York, the first 
move of every exploitation or publi- 
city department was to get as many 
plugs for free as they could on radio 
and tv with absolutely no benefit to the 
station. Many times, 
knowing it, and while we were trying 
to sell time to whatever the entertain- 
ment might be, we discovered that 


without our 


whole programs, picture stories, inter- 
views by the score and all kinds of 
plugs had been given out gratis, thus 
leaving us holding the bag. On this 
particular operation we decided that 
we would at long last take advantage 
of our own facilities and use them as 
a sales adjunct. We did not ‘give’ any- 
thing away but used what we had as a 
bonus for the advertiser. This, inci- 
dentally, is a phase of our operation 
which is and has been available to all 
our advertisers at all times.” 

In any event, the thing has been 
such a success that Twentieth-Century 
has canceled all Annie Oakleys for 
the press and others until after the 
first of the year. Sometimes things 
can be too good. 





Headline on asc-tv handout: “Zugs- 
pits Artisten, Daring European Aerial 
Troupe, Among You Asked For It 
Highlights. Asked for it? We couldn’t 


even pronounce it. 
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all this 


and more! 
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on channel 


all this 


After December 11 your sales message will reach this vast, rich 
market with a stronger, clearer signal and picture on KOMO-TV, 
Channel 4. Maximum power of 100,000 watts combined with a T L 
maximum antenna height of 1,000 feet (highest in the area) on low Ss — A T 

Channel 4 will give your TV advertising the best Western Wash- 


ington coverage of any station in the area. Hitherto “blind spots” and 
fringe areas will now be covered by big and powerful KOMO-TV. 


and more 
KOMO.-TV will be the NBC television affiliate for Seattle and Western 
Washington. KOMO-TV will have the star-studded programs at the 
same time they are aired in New York City. The outstanding per- 
sonalities in the Pacific Northwest in news, home service and variety 
are scheduled as participation features. Plan your TV spots adjacent 
to, or in, the best shows in Western Washington. 

KOMO's prestige and leadership in the field of radio for over 
twenty-six years is the heritage of KOMO-TV. Studio facilities which 


were designed and built for television are second to none in Western 


Washington for accessibility, acoustical qualities and size. KOMO-TV 
has the personnel, talent, facilities and experience to do the best NBC FOR SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON 


television advertising job in Western Washington. 
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